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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


ANY are the mysteries of a 

marsh, that half-world between 
land and water. And few are the per- 
sons who attempt to solve these 
mysteries. Except for the naturalist 
and the sportsman, almost nobody 
visits marsh or swamp. Too wet for walking, too dry for boating, these areas 
are generally considered dangerous, uninviting, and uninteresting. 

But for those who learn to know them, marshes are marvelous homes for 
a wide variety of both plant-life and animal-life. Especially to the sportsman, 
a marsh means ducks and geese and muskrats—hours of happy hunting and 
trapping. 

To a select few among modern-day hunters, a marsh can also mean rails, 
gallinules and coots. Each year the average hunter no doubt reads of an 
open season on these mysterious birds, scratches his head in wonder, and 
promptly proceeds to wait for later seasons and more popular game. For 
that small and diminishing minority of sportsmen who do head for the 
marshlands in September, however, the seasons set by the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service hold special meaning. 

The marsh bird family includes 180 separate species of rails, gallinules 
and coots with about 15 species occurring in North America. Rails are 
secretive, shy birds, with long, well-developed legs and short rounded wings. 
The Sora rail, depicted so well on this month’s cover, breeds from British 
Columbia to Hudson Bay south to California and Maryland. They winter 
from California to Florida and south to Venezuela and Peru. They are 
seldom seen except when flushed and even when forced to fly, their flight is 
short, with legs dangling, and they quickly drop back into the protective 
vegetation of the marsh. 

Can so easy a mark be classified as a game bird? Most people might think 
otherwise but those who have hunted them have discovered not everything 
is as easy as it looks. Rail shooting is a real test of a man’s ability and 
courage. It takes a bit of nerve to tramp through sucking ooze and quaking 
vegetation. Even those who pole a flat-bottom boat into tidal marshes in 
quest of railbird shooting quickly find the going rough. And despite its slow 
flight, the rail is not an easy mark. By the time the gunner gets into shooting 
position and takes aim, the rail is probably dropping like a stone back into 
the reeds. And so many a railbird hunter returns at the end of a day hot, 
frustrated, wet and with aching muscles. For those, however, who do manage 
to bag a bird or two, the rail is a tasty dish, the eating thereof well worth 
the effort. 

Mysterious is a marsh and many are its unsolved problems. Not the least 
of these is the Sora rail, a bird that is hard to picture as game but a tantaliz 
ing target nonetheless. 
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” Editorial .. . 





Hope For Hunting 


ie 1958 nearly 15 million hunters took to the color-splattered 
fields of autumn. Millions bagged quail and deer, duck and 
rabbit; millions brought home nothing but a jauntier step and 
a clearer eye after a few hours or days under an Indian summer 
sky. 

The nation was richer for this outdoor experience—richer in 
healthier and happier citizens, richer in jobs and industries pro- 
viding goods and services to hunters. 

Soon the pulse of the hunter will again quicken to the first 
hint of sharpness in the air as another hunting season unfolds. 
But thousands of hunters will find last year’s hunting grounds 
blocked by a thicket of “No Hunting” signs put up by an ever 
increasing number of landowners as a last defense against the 
minority of slobs in the hunting ranks who threaten the sport 
of all. With each sign posted, the end of our tradition of free 
public hunting comes closer to reality. 

The Izaak Walton League of America has given responsible 
sportsmen the opportunity to preserve this tradition by actively 
participating in its tried and tested hunter-education program 
—Hunt America Time. It gives every hunter the chance to “Be 
a Sportsman—Hunt With Sportsmen.” He does this by pledging 
in writing his promise of decent conduct afield; by displaying 
a badge identifying him as one pledged to sportsmanlike con- 
duct; by actively working with other hunters and with land- 
owners to curb and control the minority of vandals; and by 
insisting on the highest possible standards of sportsmanship 
from his hunting companions while in the field. 

Is hunting really worth worrying about? Certainly—if only 
as a source of physical exercise for soft-living 20th Century 
Americans. Psychologists have written reams about the “blow- 
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ing-off-steam” value of outdoor sports. Businessmen, who share 
a multi-million dollar jackpot antied up by hunters every year, 
will quickly answer “yes!” But the genuine hunter himself is 
the sport’s best testimonial—the man who is a better man, the 
boy who’s helped in becoming a man, through contact with 
nature in the ancient and satisfying ritual of the chase. A good 
outdoorsman is a man in harmony with his world. 

Why do landowners permit hunting? Landowners are under 
no legal obligation of any kind to permit hunting—yet millions 
do. Why do they bother? Most landowners are hunters them- 
selves and they understand and sympathize with the city sports- 
men’s urge to enjoy the hunt. But although they have tradi- 
tionally been generous in offering their lands for public recrea- 
tional use, their patience wears thin as trespass and vandalism 
increase. Even those landowners most proud of their part in 
building our tradition of public hunting will be forced to close 
their gates if this destructive pattern continues. 

Awareness of the need for action has resulted in many forms 
of relief for private landowners as well as to assure continued 
hunting opportunity. Trespass fees, leasing of private lands, 
special insurance programs, state access programs and others 
have been tried to one degree or another. 

On this continent, free public hunting is our heritage. T-he 
English-speaking people have struggled 800 years to obtain it. 
And within the memory of many of us alive today, we see this 
cherished freedom in jeopardy. Our hunting has been truly a 
democratic, American phenomenon. Why not, then, attempt to 
save it by the best American methods? 

The burden is not on government law enforcement agencies, 
game departments or landowners. Saving public hunting is a 
do-it-yourself project. The last great hope of salvaging free 
public hunting will be the conduct of the individual hunter. 
And the means of achieving that objective will be the Hunt 
America Time program or something much like it. 

—Frank Gregg, Executive Director, Izaak Walton League 
of America, in “Outdoor America,” official publication 
of the League. 














































































































Game Birds of the Wet Places 


. What game bird is called the 
“timber-doodle?” 

. Rails are rather weak fliers. True 
or false? 


. How do the coot’s feet differ from 
those of most other birds? 


. A federal stamp is required to 
hunt rails, gallinules, woodcock, 
sora, coots, and snipe. True or 
false? 


. What two long-billed rails found 
in Pennsylvania resemble one an- 
other very closely except for size? 

. What bird is commonly referred 
to as the “mud hen”? 

. What is the difference between 
the Wilson’s snipe and the jack 
snipe? 

. What is the woodcock’s favorite 
faod? 


HAT was the first thing you 
looked at when you received 
your copy of the open seasons and 
bag limits for migratory game birds— 
the regulations concerning ducks and 


geese? That’s what most Pennsyl- 
vania hunters do. And I'll bet you 
skipped over the seasons on sora, 
rails, gallinules, snipe, and coots as 
though these birds were extinct. 
Most of us do that, too, and that’s 
where we're missing some rare sport 
—some of it available before the more 
popular species become legal game. 
Rail hunting, for instance, is lots of 


fun. The shooting is not too difficult 
but it’s good for sharpening the 
shooting eye until the mallards and 
blacks are in season. Coots are fun, 
too. On several occasions when busi- 
ness was poor at the duck blind we’ve 
run a nearby flock of “mud hens.” 
The shooting kept our swing and 
lead from getting rusty and with a 
little kitchen know-how the _ birds 
provided some tasty meals. For real 
gunning thrills you should try snipe 
and woodcock. These tricky fliers are 
true game birds in every sense of the 
word. 

Because most of these birds of the 
wet places are seldom seen they are 
presumed to be scarce as_ turtle 
feathers. Some are really not plenti- 
ful in Pennsylvania, but others are 
more common than you would think. 
If there’s a good-sized soggy or water- 
covered area in your neighborhood 
it might be worth your while to don 
hip boots or launch a small boat— 
whatever the situation demands—and 
do a little investigating. You might 
be pleasantly surprised to find some 
of these birds close to home: 

1. King Rail—Although considered 
a rare bird in Pennsylvania the king 
rail could conceivably be more plenti- 
ful than supposed. It is an extremely 
secretive bird, seldom leaving its 
swampy bailiwick where it slips easily 
through the grasses that hide it from 
view. 





m 


WOODCOCK 


Flight is obviously an effort for 
the king rail. It rises on short 
rounded wings, long legs dangling 
behind it, and flaps but a short dis- 
tance before plummeting into the 
swamps again as though completely 
exhausted. Shooting rails requires 
little skill with the scattergun, for 
they offer an easy target. Getting a 
shot is the tough part, for they are 
hard to find and harder to flush. 

The “marsh hen” is a handsome 
bird—reddish brown in color, except 
for his belly and under tail coverts, 
which are white heavily barred with 
broad ashy brown bands. The upper 
parts are streaked with dark grayish 


FLORIDA 
GALLINULE 


WILSON 'S SNIPE 


brown. The bill and legs are rather 
long, the feet large. A stubby excuse 
for a tail twitches nervously at the 
end of its compressed body. 

Much of the king rail’s diet con- 
sists of various seeds—the animal con- 
tent being made up chiefly of worms, 
insects, leeches, crayfish, tadpoles, 
and the like. 

2. Virginia Rail—This small ver- 
sion of the king rail is more common 
in our state than its larger relative, 
although like all rails it remains hid- 
den in the cattails and sedges most 
of the time and is seldom seen. Un- 
like “good children” of another 
generation, Virginia rails are more 
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often heard than seen. Their chatter- 
ing and grunting conversations can 
be heard throughout the day in any 
swamp they inhabit. 

Aside from size the Virginia rail 
can be distinguished from the king 
rail by its gray cheeks—those of the 
larger bird being brown. In food 
preferences, manner of flight, nesting 
habits, etc., the two birds are strik- 
ingly similar. 

The Virginia rail’s six to twelve 
speckled eggs are laid in a grassy nest 
that is generally built in a clump of 
swamp growth. Most often it is 
situated on land, but occasionally is 
located over the water. 

3. Sora—This tiny rail is the species 
most eagerly sought by gunners. In 
coastal areas soras are hunted during 
the high tides of autumn by poling 
a small boat into the flooded vegeta- 
tion of the fresh water marshes. A 
paddle slapped against the water will 
immediately bring protesting cries 
from every sora in the vicinity, en- 
abling hunters to locate nearby con- 


centrations of birds. Unfortunately 
for the soras, they are easy targets 
and their small breasts are con- 
sidered second to none in flavor. 


KING FAIL 


The most obvious difference be- 
tween the sora and the preceding 
rails is the former’s short bill. In 
coloring, too, it is quite different. 
The head, neck, breast, and chest, 
are slate gray. The rest of the under- 
parts are white widely barred with 
blackish. The upperparts are brown- 
ish gray, marked with black and nar- 
rowly streaked with white. The bill 
is yellow. A black area surrounds the 
base of the bill and extends in a 
stripe down the front of the neck. 

The sora makes a lot of noise for 
its size. A loud whinny, descending 
in pitch, is often heard, and a shrill 
peep is the usual alarm note. 

Aside from the three rails men- 
tioned, two sparrow-sized species, the 
black rail and the yellow rail have in 
rare instances been recorded in Penn- 
sylvania. 

4. Coot—Among the duck hunting 
fraternity the coot is better known 
as the “mud hen.” It is bluish gray 
in color, darker on the head and 
neck. The under tail coverts and the 
tips of the secondary wing feathers 
are white, and the bill is ivory-white 
with a few brown markings. A dis- 
tinctive feature is the peculiar scal- 
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loped lobing of the greenish feet. 

Coots are truly the clowns of the 
water. Consorting in large flocks, they 
splash like a bunch of kids in a swim- 
ming hole, or scamper over the mud 
flats looking for food in a _ near- 
sighted manner. They are good 
swimmers and divers, and spend lots 
of time in the water, carrying on a 
lively conversation of grunts, coos, 
and cackles. Coots rise from the water 
with difficulty, noisily running over 
the surface for some distance before 
their madly flapping wings lift them 
clear of the water. 

Although the coot rarely nests in 
Pennsylvania it is common during 
the spring and fall migrations. A few 
are killed by duck hunters who 
“want to hear the gun go off” but 
practically no one intentionally hunts 
them because of the inferior quality 
of their meat when prepared in the 
usual manner. Only a kettle slinger 
well versed in coot-cookery can turn 
the despised mud hen into a satis- 
factory dish. 


5. Florida Gallinule—Somewhat 
smaller and slimmer than the coot, 
the Florida gallinule can be distin- 
guished by its browner back, ‘red bill 
and frontal plate, and white stripe at 
the edge of the breast feathers. The 
feet are large, but not lobed like the 
coot’s. 

The gallinule is not fond of large 
areas of open water, but prefers the 
cover of cattail, arrowhead, and other 
aquatic vegetation. 

Although it swims well, it feeds 
chiefly on land or while daintily pick- 
ing its way across floating lily pads 
or spatterdock. Like the coot, it jerks 
its head with each step, or in the 
case of a swimming bird, with each 
stroke. The most common note is a 
frog-like “kruk.” 

How common is the Florida gal- 
linule in Pennsylvania? It is thought 
to be rather scarce, particularly dur- 
ing the summer. Nevertheless, as with 
other secretive swamp dwellers it 
might be more plentiful than we 
realize. 


Bltt OF WOOPCOCK SHOWING HOw 
OPER MANLIBLE CAN BE PIOVED 
INPEFPENDENTLY OF THE LOWER 


6. Woodcock—The big-eyed “tim- 
ber-doodle” is undoubtedly the best 
known bird of this group—the result, 
I suppose, of wide distribution, choice 
of habitat, and sporting qualities. It 
is a droll-looking creature—plump 
and squatty, with short legs and feet 
that seem a few sizes too small. Few 
birds have a proportionately longer 
bill, and the eyes too are enormous 
and placed far back on the head. 
The plumage, on the other hand, is 
singularly attractive. The underparts 
are cinnamon-buff; the upperparts 
are a beautifully mottled bit of 
brown, black, gray and buff camou- 
flage. It is a fact that the incubating 
female places such implicit faith in 
her protective coloration that she fre- 
quently allows herself to be touched 
while on the nest. 


In contrast to other birds in this 
article, the woodcock is more at 
home on terra firma than in water 
or watery places. Low-lying alder 
swales are his first choice, although 
flight birds make themselves at home 
in crabapple thickets, under hillside 
birches, and other places where the 
soil is rich, soft, and loaded with 
earthworms. The latter are his 
favorite food, and are obtained by 
probing with his long bill. The tip 
of the upper mandible can be moved 
independently of the lower, forming 
an effective instrument for grasping 
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and withdrawing worms from their 
sugterranean galleries. 


A real game bird should lie well to 
the dog, present a sufficiently diffi- 
cult target when flushed, and provide 
a mouth-watering morsel on the 
table. The woodcock does all these 
remarkably well. Perhaps that’s why 
many confirmed woodcock hunters 
are lukewarm where other game is 
concerned. 


7. Wilson’s Snipe—Slenderize the 
woodcock, lengthen his shanks, white- 
wash his underside, paint his upper- 
parts with a bold black pattern and 
you'll have a pretty good imitation of 
the Wilson’s snipe, or jack snipe. 
Like his portly relative, the snipe 
finds much of his food by probing 
with his bill. Favorite haunts are 
grassy swamps, particularly those ad- 
joining rich mud flats. Here he hides 
until daylight fades, then ventures 
into the open for dinner. 

The flight of the snipe is swift and 
erratic, following a zig-zag course 
that drives gunners mad. As food, 
the bird is one of the best. 


FOOT OF CoOT 
SAOW/NGE- 
<OBED TOES 


ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 


1. The woodcock. 

2. True. They fly neither fast nor 
far. 

3. They are fitted with scalloped 
lobes. 

. Check your federal regulations. 
Most of these birds can be hunted 
without a federal stamp. 

. The king rail and the Virginia 
rail. 

. The coot. 

. They are the same bird. 

. Earthworms. 
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Does Your Shotqun Shoot 
Where It's Looking? 


By John 


"LL GIVE a hundred bucks to the 
fellow that will tell me exactly 
how many chagrined hunters, as they 
watched a ringneck rooster sail across 
the next field without shedding a 
feather, or a bunny dive into a brush 
patch with his furry hide intact, have 
sputtered something like: “I’ll bend 
this blank-dashed gun barrel right 
around the next ding-danged tree I 
come to.” Of course my money is 
safe, for there’s no way of arriving at 
such a figure, but I’ll bet a one-armed 
man can’t count them on his fingers. 
As a matter of fact, bending it might 
be a good idea, but the tree method 
is not recommended. More of that 
later. 


B. Miller 


A year or so ago I was handed the 
job of testing and reporting on a 
group of low and moderately priced 
shotguns for a consumer’s organiza- 
tion. Because of time and money lim- 
itations, these tests could not be ex- 
haustive. They were intended, rather, 
to disclose any apparent or major 
faults and weaknesses and give the 
prospective purchaser, who was as- 
sumed to be unfamiliar with the tech- 
nicalities of such matters, some guid- 
ance in selecting a weapon for hunt- 
ing purposes. All weapons were new 
when received, most of them coming 
directly to me from the manufac- 
turers. The guns were examined care- 
fully for manufacturing and assembly 
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defects when unpacked and cleaned. 
Such design items as safety features, 
pleasing outlines, etc., were noted at 
that time. Ease and simplicity of 
loading, unloading, and cleaning was 
evaluated. Forces required to operate 
the actions and fire the weapons were 
measured. Stock dimensions were 
measured and recorded. Finish of 
wood and metal parts was examined 
critically. General design features 
were evaluated from an engineering 
standpoint and from the standpoint 
of safety, “feel,” and durability. Gen- 
eral comparisons were made between 
guns in comparable classes. Then 
came the actual tests which, although 
limited, did reveal a number of in- 
teresting facts about modern scatter- 
guns. 

Each of the seventeen guns was 
patterned with three different loads, 
namely: the standard trap load, a 
heavy or “high brass” load of number 
four shot, and a corresponding load 
of number sixes. If initial patterns 
were poor or misplaced others were 
fired as checks, in some cases using a 
different brand of ammunition. Ob- 
viously, still more tests would have 
been in order and would have given 
more accurate information. 

The test patterns were fired at 
blank sheets of news print paper 
which measured thirty inches by 
forty-four inches—none too large, but 
adequate for the purpose at hand. A 
black target paster was stuck in the 
center of each sheet to serve as an 
aiming point. The patterns were 
fired from a distance of forty yards, 
using my very best offhand rifle 
shooting aiming and trigger squeeze 
technique. Incidentally, those of you 
who think you are pretty tough cus- 
tomers might just try shooting from 
thirty to fifty aimed shots, using 
heavy loads in light, -field grade, 
twelve-gauge guns, at one session. It’s 
a lot different than shooting a couple 
of rounds over the traps or a dozen 
or so shots at live and moving targets. 
I'll practically guarantee you'll know 
you’ve done some shooting. 


What did I learn from this? Well, 
aside from finding which gave good 
patterns and which gave poor ones, I 
found that many of them just didn’t 
put the center of their shot patterns 
where they appeared to be pointed. 
As might be expected, the cheap, 
bolt-action jobs were—as a class—the 
worst offenders in this respect, al- 
though one of them was right on the 
button. Another of them consistently 
placed the center of impact of its pat- 
tern a long twelve to fourteen inches 
at about four o'clock from the point 
of aim. If we consider a standard pat- 
tern to be thirty inches in diameter 
this means that the point of aim of 
that gun would be practically out of 
it! But hold on! One of the newest 
and most expensive semi-automatics 
had a consistent error of about ten 
inches at the standard range. If I 


FORTY-YARD PATTERN fired from a 12- 
gauge shotgun with BB shot. Black paster 
in center is one-inch square. Center of im- 
pact of the pattern, deliberately displaced 
to illustrate the point, is estimated about 
the cross mark. Note the large and numer- 
ous “holes” in the pattern, which is the 
main reason why most experienced hunters 
use smaller size shot, even for big game 
birds, 
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hadn’t made the pattern test first I’d 
have been almost certain to have con- 
cluded that the difficulty I experi- 
enced in hitting clay birds with that 
gun in later tests was due to its poor 
weight distribution and balance. As 
it was, by correcting my holds to 
compensate for the errors in the 
guns, I was able to hit the clays fairly 
well—for me—with any of the guns, 
in spite of their off-center shooting. 

Each of the guns was fired from ten 
to twenty times at clay birds thrown 
from a regular trap and the perform- 
ance and feel, as well as the actual 
results, noted for comparison with 
the others in its class. Those that ap- 
peared to give poor results were fired 
more than those that did well from 
the start. That was hard to make my- 
self do, for it’s more fun to shoot 
those you can hit something with. 

No, the results of that series of 
tests didn’t exactly astonish me. I’ve 
known for years that all is not gold 


FORTY-YARD PATTERN fired from same 
gun using Number 4 shot. Note the greatly 
improved shot distribution. Even on larger 
varieties of game, the greater number of 
hits will more than offset the advantage of 
greater penetration obtained with BB shot. 




















that glitters and, likewise, that not 
all guns—even expensive ones—shoot 
where they are supposed to. Several 
years ago, just after hunting with 
semi-automatic guns was legalized in 
Pennsylvania, I felt the urge to own 
one. About that time I had a chance 
to get one at a very nice discount 
thru some devious but legitimate 
channels and ended up with a new 
one with ventilated rib and all the 
rest of the works. As soon as I could 
get my hot little mitts into the pack- 
age and clean the grease off the prize 
outfit I shanghaied one of my sons to 
wave the hand trap and took off for 
an old field to see how she worked. 
My face got redder and redder as 
the misses on those easy, hand-thrown 
birds piled up until I had six in a 
row. I was about at the point of look- 
ing for a tree myself, or hunting up 
the pattern board, or maybe opening 
a shell to see if there was any shot in 
it, when I happened to fire with a 
hold that looked quite a bit too low. 
And that was the answer. By holding 
well down I could powder them with 
satisfying regularity, even though the 
pesky weapon did fail to function 
several times. 

As soon as I could get the equip- 
ment together I patterned that scat- 
tergun of mine and discovered that 
the center of the pattern landed 
about eight inches high at forty 
yards. I'll grant that eight inches 
error at forty yards doesn’t excuse me 
for so much missing—I must have 
been doing something wrong as well 
—but it certainly didn’t help any. In- 
cidentally, most of the seventeen shot- 
guns in the batch previously referred 
to placed their patterns below the 
point of aim instead of above it as 
mine did. Only seven or eight of the 
lot centered their patterns close 
enough to the point of aim to be con- 
sidered entirely satisfactory. 

As a sidelight on my experience 
with my own gun I may add that I 
returned it to the factory at the sug- 
gestion of a friend who is in the em- 
ploy of the company, but not in the 
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manufacturing end. Those birds at 
the plant sent it back with the cryp- 
tic remark that “It is in what we con- 
sider to be satisfactory adjustment,” 
and charged me five bucks plus trans- 
portation for the information. I 
pretty well cured the difficulty my- 
self by putting on a chunky, high, 
front sight and changing the drop a 
bit. 

About this time some of the real 
shotgun shooters, which I am _ not, 
will, if they have read this far, blow 
up and say: “Doesn’t this poor dope 
know that you don’t just aim a shot- 
gun?” To this I will reply: “Yes, 
Brother, I am well aware of that.” 
Generaly a shotgun is “directed’”— 
not by radar, as some people seem to 
think—but by a combination of 
pointing and aiming. The amount of 
each of these varies from the dead 
aim required to pick a half hidden 
squirrel out of the leafy top of a big 
white oak at thirty or forty yards to 
the instinctive point frequently used 
when snap shooting at grouse or 
quail in thick cover. To collect the 
squirrel your gun will have to shoot 
about where it’s looking and you'll 
have to squeeze off the shot about 
as you would with a rifle. To eat 
grouse with any degree of regularity 
your scattergun must have that mys- 
terious thing called “fit.” For either 
extreme you will be looking down 
the barrel and it must center its shot 
charge about where it appears to 
point. 

“Fit” is a function of such stock 
dimensions as pitch, length, drop, 
and cheekpiece thickness—to mention 
a few—as well as weight distribution 
and general balance. I don’t propose 
to get involved in any arguments 
over this vague and mysterious fac- 
tor, but there are a few good gun- 
smiths who can rig up a stock to fit 
almost anyone. They have the know- 
how and the equipment to make the 
necessary tests to determine what a 
particular shooter needs and can 
make a stock to meet those require- 
ments. 


Factory stocks are made to fit the 
“average man” and darned few of us 
are average in all respects. Usually I 
need a bit more drop than these 
stocks provide, and sometimes just a 
little more*.length. Although the 
stocks on that bunch of guns I tested 
appeared, to the tape measure, to be 
quite uniform, some of them quite 
definitely fitted me _ better than 
others. There was one light little 
pump job that came up so naturally 
and performed so well for me that I 
just about cried when I shipped it 
back to the factory—and I wouldn't 
have returned it except I was afraid 
I'd get caught if I stole it and I 
needed to buy another about as much 
as I needed a few more holes in my 
head. 

At this point, and before we go 
any farther, I’m going to repeat 
something that about every writer on 
shooting matters has said at one time 
or another ever since I learned to 
read. That is merely that the only 
way you can find out what your par- 
ticular gun is doing is to try it for 
yourself. Any really good shooter may 
be able to give you some idea how it 
is performing, but only you can tell 
how it shoots for you. I don’t own a 
nickel’s worth of stock in an ammu- 
nition company, so I’m not telling 
you this to sell more ammunition. 
It’s the gospel truth. Shoot it on 


. paper or clay targets until you know 


what it can do, or what it needs to 
make it perform. Shots at game, at 
least in my territory, are too few and 
far between to be wasted experiment- 
ing. 

Set up a good big, clean, sheet of 
paper against a safe backstop at about 
forty yards, if you are using a full 
choke or modified gun in one of the 
larger gauges. With improved cylin- 
der or “skeet” borings twenty-five or 
thirty yards may be better. Put a 
clearly defined aiming point in the 
center of the paper, hold as close an 
aim as possible, and SQUEEZE off 
the shot. Don’t grab a hasty aim, take 
both feet off the ground, yank the 
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trigger back through the pistol grip, 
and then expect to get a thing out of 
it except a sore shoulder or a bloody 
nose. And don’t take the results of 
the first shot fired as the ultimate 
truth. Fire several more under the 
same conditions, each at a clean sheet 
of paper, to get a better picture—or 
shall we say “just for kicks.” Now ex- 
amine the targets carefully and note 
where you estimate the center of im- 
pact to be on each of them. If you’ve 
fired properly you'll find that it 
either is where it should be or it ap- 
pears in some other location with 
fair consistency. If it is more than 
three or four inches away you may 
want to start thinking about some 
corrective measures. 


After the tests of the last para- 
graph it is a good idea to run 
another series, performed the same 
way except that now you throw the 
gun to your shoulder as you might 
when game appears suddenly in the 
field, firing as the piece seems to line 
up with the target, but still using a 
SQUEEZE, although a fast one this 
time. If the weapon still puts its cen- 
ter of impact where you want it you 
are a lucky man and are ready to 
graduate to the traps or the skeet 
field. If it doesn’t the fault probably 
lies in the fit of the stock—unless the 
first test indicates trouble with the 
deliberately aimed shots also. 

“So,” you say, “both tests indicate 
that she shoots a good foot south by 
east. Where do I go from here?” 
There, my unfortunate friend, is 
where the advice of the first para- 
graph of this epic comes in. You 
bend her, but not around a tree. And 
not yourself, unless you are an excep- 
tionally good gunsmith and have the 
proper tools and experience. These 
bends have to be made in the right 
direction, at the proper points, and 
in just the right amount. It’s not a 
job for the old country blacksmith 
that has an anvil, a hammer, and a 
yen to hit something. Take it to the 
finest gun artisan you can learn 
about. He may not bend the barrel. 





He may want to alter stock dimen- 
sions, or he may want to send it to 
the manufacturer for alterations. 

“But,” you argue, “what will a few 
bends at various places do to the pat- 
terns?” My most educated and con- 
sidered guess is that, if properly 
done, they will not affect them at all. 
It’s the front one to four inches that 
determines the density of the pattern 
and the direction it takes. Of course 
I wouldn’t recommend putting a 
ninety degree bend in the barrel of 
your pet fusee just to get that squir- 
rel that always manages to be on the 
other side of the tree. A correction 
of a foot at the forty-yard range calls 
for a change of direction of about 
half a degree, which isn’t much. It’s 
very doubtful if you’d ever notice it 
unless it happened to be square side- 
ways and you knew it was there in 
the first place. That isn’t saying you 
bend the barrel thru that angle—it’s 
a bit more complicated than that be- 
cause the front sight goes along with 
the front of the barrel—but that gives 
you some idea of the amount of bend 
under consideration. 

So, if you are one of those fellows 
that’s always making threats like 
those of the first paragraph, don’t 
wait until the day before hunting 
season and then call an ambulance to 
get your scattergun to a gunsmith in 
a hurry so he can doctor it up for 
you. Make a few tests right away and 
then, as they say, “Take appropriate 
action.” 


NOT RECOMMENDED is this method of 
bending a shot gun barrel. 
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Brittany Beachhead 


By Brooke Focht 


IRTUALLY unnoticed by the 

average hunter, there has been a 
gradual invasion of the meadows, 
swamps and corn fields of south- 
eastern Pennsylvania’s famed “pheas- 
ant belt” during the past four or 
five years. 

The “invader,” while destined to 
give many a wily cock pheasant a 
rough time, is not a savage predator. 
Instead, it is a lovable, happy, almost 
funny looking dog—the Brittany 
spaniel. 

For the benefit of those who 
haven’t seen one, the Brittany is a 
spaniel that points rather than 
flushes game as do the cocker and 
springer spaniels. Brittanys were in- 
troduced into the United States from 
France soon after World War II. 

Generally orange and white, some- 
times liver and white, the Brittany 
has dense, flat or wavy hair not as 
fine as other spaniel breeds. A com- 


pact, closely knit dog of medium size, 
the Brit is a leggy spaniel with the 
appearance of agility and ability to 
cover ground. He looks—and is— 
speedier than the other spaniels. A 
typical Brittany is strong, vigorous, 
energetic and quick of movement. A 
large male may weigh 40 pounds and 
stand perhaps 20 inches at the 
highest point of his back. 

Show standards of the breed speci- 
fy a four-inch docked tail. But many 
experienced Brittany gun dog fan- 
ciers prefer a tail at least six inches 
long. This gives trainers a hand-hold 
when steadying or styling the young 
dog on point. 

Even the dog’s stoutest supporter, 
if he wants to be honest, would not 
call the Brittany a pretty dog as com- 
pared to the English pointer or setter. 
The happy demeanor and fluffy ap- 
pearance of the Brit appeals espe- 
cially to women and children who 
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generally want to cuddle every Brit 
they see in their arms. And, Mr. 
Sportsman, if you are thinking of 
taking a Brittany pup home, don’t 
hesitate. One look from a Brit’s 
limpid eyes, a few energetic wags of 
its stumpy tail, and even the most 
determined housewife will insist that 
you bring it into the living room. 
Children and Brittanys seem to grav- 
itate toward each other like a hungry 
bass hurries to a juicy minnow. 

None of the dozens of Brits I’ve 
seen displayed any evidence of the 
nervousness and short temper of so 
many of today’s cockers. Let’s hope 
the Brittany spaniel fanciers con- 
tinue to breed them primarily for 
hunting and companionship and re- 
frain from willy-nilly mating which 
could spoil the breed’s even tempera- 
ment. . 


During the 21 years I’ve been writ- 
ing an outdoors column I’ve learned 
the importance of testing before 
even casually endorsing any equip- 
ment used by hunters and fishermen. 
But I'll go ’way out on that prover- 
bial limb now by stating that I feel 
the Brittany is an ideal dog for bird 
hunting in today’s rapidly shrinking 
cover in the Northeastern states. 

Remember, this endorsement comes 
from a guy who has owned good 
English pointers and setters all his 
adult life. In my opinion there is 
nothing that will stir your blood as 
much as a classy pointer skidding 
into an intense point in mid-stride 
while bounding across a field. 

As long as I compete in bird dog 
field trials I shall have at least one 
pointer in my kennel. Brittanys will 
always have a tough job winning all- 
breed bird dog stakes against bigger 
and wider-ranging pointers and 
setters. But things have changed for 
me recently. I have attained that 
allegedly silver-lined plateau at which 
life is supposedly to REALLY be- 
gin—40. Perhaps life does begin at 
40 for some folks, but not for the 
average bird hunter! For the first 





time last fall I noticed that the fa- 
miliar hillsides where my buddies and 
I seek the elusive ringnecks seem to 
have become steeper. And those hur- 
ried approaches to pointing dogs 
down at the far edge of the corn 
fields leave me huffing and puffing 
like a politician after a campaign 
speech. 

My hunting buddy, Harold (Porky) 
Rabold is five years my senior. He 
noticed these symptoms of middle 
age some time ago. When Bess, his 
classy but wide ranging pointer bitch, 
died of old age last year, Porky 
promptly did something about it. He 
purchased Roustabout Mike, a two- 
year-old Brittany. Porky was _ so 
pleased with Mike that not long 
after a female Brit puppy named Liz 
occupied the other half of the 
Rabold kennel. 

It was a few chance remarks by 
me that led Porky to try a Brittany. 
After reading stories about the 
breed’s abilities and seeing a good 
one work at a field trial a few years 
ago I predicted that these dogs 
would become popular in the re- 
BRITTANY WITH BELL is a_ favorite 
combination for hunting, especially for find- 
ing woodcock in thick cover. When the bell 


stops ringing, chances are the dog has found 
a bird and is on point. 
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stricted bird hunting areas of the 
northeastern United States. 

I woke up to the growing popu- 
larity of the breed during a gab-fest 
with Al Bachman, who is in charge 
of all farm-game cooperative projects 
for the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion. Bachman is a dog man from 
"way back. The kind of fellow whose 
dogs must produce if they expect to 
stay in his kennels. 


In his job Bachman probably con- 


tacts more hunters and landowners 
than anyone else in Pennsylvania. He 
routinely visits many pay-to-hunt and 
private bird shooting preserves. Oper- 
ators of these preserves just cannot 
afford to have wild, crazy-running 
dogs which ftush all the birds off the 
place. The success of their places de- 
pend, to a large part, on how many 
birds are shot on their grounds. 
After proving to his own satisfac- 
tion that the Brittany is a real meat 


CLOSE WORK between hunter and dog made possible this fine hunting scene. Brittany 
spaniels do not range widely but work the cover over thoroughly within gun range. A 
typical “Brit” is strong, vigorous, energetic and quick of movement. 
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FOUR NATIONAL CHAMPIONS are posed for their picture during the 14th annual field 
trial of the American Brittany Club at Carbondale, Illinois in 1956. 


dog, Bachman advocated their use on 
the preserves. He has even loaned 
many of his young dogs to preserve 
operators so the dogs get the all-im- 
portant experience necessary to finish 
them as shooting companions. In a 
short time these preserve operators 
find that the Brit seems to be the 
type dog best suited for their pur- 
poses. Many of the dogs which Bach- 
man loaned to preserve operators 
have never left the place again. They 
are purchased as important additions 
to the operators’ staffs. 

Talks with Bachman and the few 
Brittany fanciers I encountered at 
field trials stirred my interest in the 
breed. If you’re the type who likes 
to see a brush-busitng dog whip 
across a field at high speed, forget 
about the Brittany. He is a close- 
ranging, thorough workman who 
does everything a good setter or 
pointer does—but does it all within 
gunshot range. 

You say that you must have a 
wide-ranging dog to nail down those 
smartest cock pheasants? I guess per- 


haps you're right. But I have found 
that most of the real wise old ring- 
necks get away no matter what kind 
of a dog you pit against them. 

I have seen three really “class” 
Brittanys in action during the past 
hunting season. And I would be 
happy to own any one of them right 
now. One of these class Brits is the 
aforementioned Roustabout Mike. 
Another is his litter-brother, Roust- 
about Pat, who is the “brag dog” of 
Wayne Wertz, operator of a public 
shooting preserve, the Strausstown 
Pheasant Farm, in Berks County. The 
third class Brit is Robin, top dog in 
the string of Weldon Weidner, op- 
erator of the Reading Regulated 
Shooting Area, which is generally 
recognized as one of the top public 
pheasant shooting preserves in the 
East. 

Weidner’s 400-acre preserve and its 
natural hunting conditions won for 
him a prize offered by a Philadelphia 
sportsman’s club as the man who did 
more for hunting in Pennsylvania in 
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1958 than any other individual. 
Weidner started operations with a 
kennel of all breeds of pointing dogs. 
Today, after several years of opera- 
tion, he does not hesitate to tell you 
that his best all-around dogs are his 
Brittanys. 


A special kind of dog is required 
for the public shooting preserves 
where the dogs must hunt for many 
inexperienced nimrods. Many of the 
customers have never hunted over a 
pointing dog before. So the public 
preserve dog must do just about 
everything but pull the trigger for 
some of the greenhorn shooters. 
Weidner claims that his Brits have 
converted scores of skeptics to the 
value of a close-quartering pointing 
and retrieving dog. 

I make no elaborate claims for the 
Brittany spaniel. He is just a good, 
honest, mild-mannered and efficient 
bird dog. Most of them will never 
attain the brilliance of a pointer or 
English setter, but they'll really help 
you fill your game bag. And that is 
all the average hunter expects from 
a bird dog. 

Two imported bird dogs—the Ger- 
man shorthair pointer and more re- 
cently the Weimaraner—were victims 
of elaborate build-ups in which they 
‘were touted as having super noses, 
extraordinary intelligence and Lord 
knows what else. That kind of 
propaganda hurt these two breeds be- 
cause many inexperienced hunters 
purchased one of them and expected 
it to perform miracles in the field. 

Dogs, regardless of breed, are just 
like us humans. Some are smart, 
others are “dumb;” some are ener- 
getic, others are lazy; some are sweet- 
natured, others are as mean as a city 
editor with a hangover. 

The best hunting dogs are those 
that get the most training and work- 
outs in the field. Just like top athletes 
(actually, hunting dogs are profes- 
sional athletes who get food and 
lodgings in lieu of big salaries for 
their performance) dogs must be kept 


in the pink of physical condition. 
Regular trips afield keep them in top 
working form. 


Let’s consider Roustabout Mike, 
for instance. He was purchased from 
Harvey Gring, one of our area’s 
most successful meat hunters. Porky 
and I went to Gring’s home to look 
over a litter of advertised Brittany 
pups. Our attention, however, was 
attracted to the energetic male dog 
who bounced all over Gring’s back 
yard. Porky wanted Mike even after 
Gring told us the dog had not been 
hunted often. 


After some dickering back and 
forth and a field demonstration, 
Mike, then just two years old, went 
home with Porky. That was just a 
week before the bird season opened. 
By the middle of the season Mike 
was pointing his own birds, backing 
my pointers, and retrieving the birds 
and cottontails we shot. Despite a 
shortage of legal cock pheasants in 
our gunning territory this fall Mike 
has rounded out into what I con- 
sider a top shooting dog. Because he 
has hunted so much with my pointers 
and has a highly competitive nature, 
Mike’s range is wider than that of 
the average Brit. Still, his range is 
not as consistently wide as the typical 
entry in a field trial shooting dog 
stake in this area. 

Perhaps Mike is an exception. I 
don’t know. But .for my money he 
is just about the best ruffed grouse 
gun dog I’ve ever seen. We live in 
the pheasant country of Southeastern 
Pennsylvania, but just 20 miles to the 
north are the Blue Mountains, part 
of the Appalachian Range. Here, if 
you have the luck and know-how, you 
can get a fair day’s shooting at ruffed 
grouse. Some years, like the hunting 
season just passed, you can move 
more than 20 different birds in a 
leisurely day’s outing. That may not 
sound like good grouse hunting to 
those fortunates who live in real 
“pa’tridge” country, but it is good 
enough for Porky and me to give up 
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BOYS AND BRITTANYS go well together. Youngsters, like these lads, find that spaniels 
are easy to teach and can be faithful companions. 


all our full days at pheasants and 
try for the grouse. 


We've always used our pointers 
for grouse and have shot birds over 
their points. But let’s face it, men. 
A good pheasant and quail dog is 
seldom a good grouse dog! My 
pointers, Trey and Dandy, are just 
too noisy and wide in the grouse 
woods. Then, too, the heavy under- 
growth in our favorite grouse spots 
plays hell with the pointers’ bellies. 
They return home from every grouse 
expedition as full of scratches as a 
love-sick tom cat. 


Now with the Brittany’s things are 
different. They don’t crash hell-bent- 
for-election through the © brush. 
Therefore they don’t flush many of 
the grouse out of gun range on those 
days when the birds are inclined to 
be spooky. And the Brits’ longer hair 
saves their skin from many of the 
scratches suffered by the pointers. 
The naturally closer range and 
slower pace of the Brittany means 
you do lI¢gss whistling and yelling in 
the grouse woods. And if you've 
hunted those birds for any length of 
time you know that the quieter you 
are the better are your chances of 
getting a shot. 


My first glimpse of the Brittany 


spaniel was during the waning 
months of World War II while my 
army medical unit was stationed in 
Normandy. We were operating out 
of a former French tuberculosis hos- 
pital in a picturesque and fertile 
valley about 50 kilometers from 
Rouen. Just as regular as reveille, 
every Sunday morning would find 
bicycling Frenchmen, shotguns slung 
over their shoulders, heading toward 
the hedgerow-lined fields. And often 
trotting behind his master’s bike 
would be a Brittany spaniel happily 
heading toward the work he loved— 
pointing the French partridge and 
big European hare which abounded 
in that sector. 

Remember, this article was written 
by a dyed-in-the-wool pointer man 
who has not yet owned a Brittany. 
But I have hunted over enough of 
them to know just what you can 
expect. 

Mike is scheduled for an assigna- 
tion with a good Brittany bitch. And 
Porky has promised me a puppy. So 
Trey and Dandy had better get 
reconciled to sharing their kennel. 
And if the pup turns out like I ex- 
pect their will always be a little 
bundle of orange and white anima- 
tion along on my future bird hunt- 
ing trips. 
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The Unmodified Bore 


PART ONE 


N shooting, the problem of a bore 
is not limited to a shotgun barrel. 
And choke, while it may involve the 
muzzle of a gun, should often be ap- 
plied to the man on the end of the 
stock. 


It is nearly always the poor shot 
who takes chances. I was shooting re- 
cently on a preserve, sharing my 
setters with a companion whose gun 
habits were unfamiliar to me. A cock 
pheasant flushed, moderately distant 
and directly in front of me, and as it 
climbed steeply for the tree tops I 
evidently undershot it. With feathers 
showering down and both legs dang- 
ling it remained airborne but losing 
altitude as it disappeared behind 
some thicket. 


I ran left for a clearer view, 
anxious to mark its fall and direct 
my dogs to the retrieve. I nearly got 
my head blasted off as my companion 
fired at what must have been a very 
tiny distant shape—the falling pheas- 
ant. 


Running into a companion’s line 
of vision is not advisable, but I was 
not aware that you shoot at another 
man’s bird falling to earth 65 or 70 
yards away from you. My dog re- 
trieved the cock and my companion 
accepted it. 


This man wouldn’t have fired if he 
had stopped to think. Again that day 
I saw him shoot at a bird with his 
gun muzzle four feet frem_ the 
shoulder of another gunner: Weeks 
later when viewing movies of this trip 
I shuddered to see this same man 
standing behind me, raise his gun 
and swing on a bird crossing in front 
of me—a bird I shot not realizing 
how closely I again came to, having 
my ear ventilated. 


By George 


Bird Evans 





This fellow would hate it if he 
comprehended what he had done, for 
he seems to want to do the sporting 
thing, but the birds weren’t coming 
his way and he was just too eager. 
One slip is bad enough, three times 
in a morning puts him in the cate- 
gory of “accident-prone,” and shoot- 
ing with him is entirely too racy 
for me. 

The safe man to shoot with is 
usually the expert. He isn’t over- 
anxious and he knows where he is 
placing his pattern—two reasons why 
he is good. An additional advantage 
to gunning with a good shot: as at 
skeet, the timing and co-ordinated 
swing of a crack shot imparts a de- 
sirable rhythm to your own. 

Another objectionable is the per- 
fectly nice guy whose meandering 
muzzle, carried at horizontal, keeps 
singling you out in the field. Why 
can’t these fellows learn that every- 
one doesn’t share their eagerness for 
a Life Beyond, that the only safe di- 
rection for a gun to point-is up? 

Don’t rely on a gun’s safety mech- 
anism (it is only the triggers, not 
the hammers, that are locked). Treat 
it like a fused bomb ticking to go off. 
If you must carry it hung over your 
arm when you're around others, keep 
it broken open if it’s a double. If 
it’s not a double, don’t carry a gun 
that way unless you are alone—not 
even your dog is safe around a 
“droopy muzzle.” Courtesy hint: It is 
always a nice gesture to break open 
your gun when approaching a land- 
owner for permission to hunt. He has 
no way of knowing it is unloaded, 
otherwise, and standing it up in the 
corner of his porch is like hanging a 
stick of dynamite over his door while 
you talk. 
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When examining a gun, the prac- 
tice of opening the breech to check 
that it is unloaded is a must that 
tags the experienced shooting man as 
definitely as considerate handling by 
the wood only, to avoid finger con- 
tact with metal parts. 

For years I was guilty of a fool- 
hardy trick: carrying my double “off- 
safety” with the notion I was more 
prepared for a sudden shot. Most 
men would improve their shooting if 
they weren’t quite so fast. The good 
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id 
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wing shot sees his bird before he 
mounts, not mounts and bangs be- 
fore he really focuses. A fall on an 
icy boulder cured me, for though I 
tried to hold the gun upright the 
leverage whipped the muzzle down, 
pointing directly at Kay, my wife, 
behind me. It didn’t, thank God, 
discharge. 


So if you are discovering the pleas- 
ure of good sporting shooting—or are 
introducing a young son to the ex- 
perience—see that you and he remem- 
ber that a gun is a tube with an ex- 
plosive charge, potentially lethal, and 
don’t ask your shooting companions 
to risk their skin educating you the 
hard way. 

Nowhere does a gentleman’s agree- 
ment mean more than in the field, 
either between you and your game 
or between you and your companion. 
If squirrel hunters agree to limit 
shots to head shots, or hound men to 
kills at the end of a chase, or bird 
dog men to shots over points, then 
to break over is unforgivable. 

My father and I had been invited 
to shoot quail by a country doctor 
who didn’t let his practice interfere 
with his shooting (good judgement, 
to my thinking). I was fifteen and 
was impressed by his suggestion that 
we limit our kill to a bird or two 
apiece from each covey. It was a 
wonderful November Saturday after- 
noon with our old Nat—a great-great- 
great-grandson of both Count Noble 
and Gladstone—and the _ doctor's 
pointer doing lovely work together. 
Each of us had two or three birds. 

The sun was dropping into the 
afternoon haze when both dogs froze 
in a corn stubble on a knoll with the 
russet mountain ridge behind them. 
At the covey flush all of us got shots. 
The dogs brought in the three or four 
quail, beautiful little things, and the 
doctor said he thought we should 
call it an afternoon and take no 
more. I was red-hot for another try 
but I liked his idea, even then, of 
placing a personal restraint upon 





shooting rather than killing to fill 
a legal limit. 


Unloading, I squeezed through a 
fence after him at the far end of the 
field. As he straightened, a single 
bobwhite lying tight burst out at his 
feet and as it sailed away I heard 
his gun crack. The doctor didn’t wait 
for a retrieve but pocketed the bird 
and walked on. I followed him with- 
out a word. It was a trivial thing that 
didn’t greatly alter the quail popula- 
tion that long-ago fall but it did 
tarnish my image of what I am sure 
was a fine man. A boy’s respect or 
scorn often have a sharply defined 
borderline. 


We've all done things impulsively 
that we regret—as a novice I once 
shot a grouse running on the ground 
and the years haven’t erased the un- 
pleasantness of that memory. Some- 
times excitement blacks out judge- 
ment or good taste; sometimes it’s 
unadorned greed that makes people 
do incredible things. Some men shoot 
at all flushes, no matter how distant, 
“to make them lie.” This’little trick 
may make them lie—as cripples that 
sailed over the ridge carrying spent 
pellets. 


A charming fellow with a gun is 
the man who beats you to the shot 
that is“clearly yours. It’s the old 
competitive sporting spirit (there's 
less sportsmanship on the playing 
fields than some people care to ad- 
mit) and the idea is to blast the bird 
down to prove you are the fastest 
shot, even if it ends without knowing 
who hit the bird—often with a 
mangled wad of bloody tissue and 
feathers. I have an otherwise likable 
friend who makes himself a nuisance 
this way—or used to. Come to think 
of it, I haven’t shared a day’s gunning 
with him for a long time. 

A man I know was shooting in the 
mountain foothills with the minister 
of his church. On a hillside ahead 
of the dogs he spotted two wild 
turkeys, necks extended getting ready 
to go places. Indicating the pair of 
birds, he insisted that the minister 
take the first shot. One of the turkeys 
sailed across in a pass shot and the 
minister dropped it. At the report of 
the gun the second turkey flushed 
and the gentleman of the cloth 
mounted his gun to swing on that 
one too. My friend saved him from 
a display of weakness and took the 
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bird before the minister pulled his 
trigger on empty air. 

A deviation on the beat-you-to-the- 
shot type is the one who drops your 
bird after you have missed it both 
barrels. This shows brilliant shooting 
and is intended to make you feel just 
fine. It also presupposes that bird is 
a target to bust to prove marksman- 
ship instead of being a wonderfully 
game little thing that has just won, 
for at least this time, what happens 
to be a very serious stake—its life. 
I don’t think I hold a maudlin atti- 
tude toward shooting, but if you can’t 
give your game a sporting chance I 
think you’d better stick to clays. If 
you must go afield in crowds, break 
up into pairs to do your hunting. 
Four or five men pitted against one 
piece of game seems to me a little 
out of balance. (And your insurance 
company will be happier if you don’t 
hunt in crowds.) 

There is also the good shot who is 
kind enough to fill out your limit 
after he has shot his own. He knows 
you only hunt for the meat so he 
saves you the ammunition and effort. 
He has a few admirers who spread 
his legend—“By the end of the second 
week Jo-Jo had killed twice the sea- 
son’s limit.” In my book they’re all 
in the same chapter and I’m not 
wasting time with any of them—once 
we get acquainted. 


The boys with the competitive 


urge are the ones who fret if they 
don’t keep the “score” even (it helps 
them enjoy themselves if you'll lay 
a little bet) or are miserable if they 
don’t “get the limit.” Limits are for 
people who wouldn’t know when to 
stop. Too often they only spur them 
on to fill it. Having left my “blood 
lust” somewhere in a primeval cave 
together with my club and bearskin, 
I have no desire, nor am I hungry 
enough, to kill off each season’s crop 
of game to mere “seed” for next year. 
I have no way of knowing the pred- 
ators will understand and lay off the 
few birds remaining. I also enjoy 
shooting a few large adult birds, not 
just the yearlings you usually find in 
heavily-gunned territory. Too, I want 
birds left over to work my dogs on 
after the shooting season. 


Generous limits are not an esti- 
mate of a sporting kill under every 
condition. Two grouse a day are, to 
my mind, an intelligent limit. But I 
wouldn’t have much self-respect if I 
shot those two in a single covert with 
a low bird population. As ratio of 
gunners-to-game increases, the way to 
measure sport is not by the yardstick 
of the old market hunter but by in- 
tensity of the thrill. The center of 
this response lies not in the belly but 
in the brain. Some things you have 
to feel, like Louis Armstrong's defini- 
tion of swing: “If you gotta ask, you 
ain’t never gwine to know.” 

If somewhere along the way I have 
touched a tender spot, don’t put me 
down as a sorehead because we don’t 
agree. Check your behavior in the 
field and see if you're the kind of 
person you yourself would like to 
share the last day of the season with. 
Would you make it that much more 
pleasant or would you find this guy 
—this YOU who up to now seemed 
perfectly justified in looking out for 
his interests first—a little like a brier 
in a wool sock, more irritating as the 
day wore on? 

There are, 


you know, shooting 
companions, not competitors. I know 
some swell ones. 








PENNSYLVANIA STATE CHAMPION Norman (Bud) Myers, of Coudersport, accepts the 
winner’s trophy in the instinctive shooting division at the Robin Hood Festival from 


Frank Kuntz, St. Marys. 


A Town Turned Out For Archery 


By Bill Walsh 


OBIN HOOD wasn’t there, of 
course—but his disciples were on 
hand, and they got a royal welcome 
as a town turned out for archery. 
We're talking about the Robin Hood 
Festival held last fall in McKean 
County’s attractive village of Smeth- 
port where archers gathered for two 
days of competition, good times, and 
the chance to take home one or 
more of the many trophies (valued 
at over $1,000) offered for the event. 
Sponsored by the Seneca Highlands 
Association in cooperation with local 
archery clubs, the Robin Hood Fes- 
tival drew a good field, posted some 
good scores, gave away some fine 


trophies — but accomplished some- 
thing, perhaps, just a little more im- 
portant than any or all of the fore- 
going. It proved how Americans, en- 
joying good clean sport in the out- 
of-doors, can muster up that old- 
fashioned spirit of having fun to- 
gether that seemed on the way out as 
TV was on the way in. 

To show how folks can “get into 
the act,” even some of the town’s 
tradespeople wore Robin Hood hats 
(even though they never pulled a 
bow) as a way of extending a wel- 
come to the visiting archers who 
came from all over Pennsylvania and 
some neighboring states as well. 








PENNSYLVANIA JUNIOR CHAMPION 
Larry Mann, of Brockway, demonstrates the 
form that won state titles in 1957 and °58 
as well as the national junior championship 
title in 1958. 


FIELD COURSE TARGET drew a shot 
from Al Duca, Erie archer, at the Robin 
Hood Festival last fall. The live game target 
was included in Sunday morning’s shooting. 
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A week-end event, shooting began 
on a Saturday morning at 10:30 
o'clock with a round of 28 field tar- 
gets. On Saturday afternoon the arch- 
ers shot a round of 28 hunter’s tar- 
gets. Yes, thisis work and they were 
now ready for play. 


So a special outdoor movie pro- 
gram and an “Archers’ Ball,” was 
scheduled in the Smethport High 
School. 


On Sunday morning, the compet- 
itors shot a round of 28 live game 
targets to wind up the competition 
—and in the early afternoon began 
gathering (together with a lot of the 
townsfolk) in the Smethport Stadium 
for an archery display and the award- 
ing of the prizes. 

Crack shots like Pennsylvania’s 
own Bud Myers, of Coudersport; Jim 
Palmer, of Danville, N.Y., and Hunt- 
er Nicholas, of Weirton, W. Va., put 
on a dazzling display of marksman- 
ship that had the crowd sitting on 
the edge of the benches. 


And many an “older hand” sighed 
enviously at the top flight shooting 
of the boys in the junior division— 
youngsters like Larry Mann, junior 
champion of Pennsylvania in 1957 
and ’58 as well as national junior 
champ for 1958; John Gabriel, Jr., of 
Olean, national junior champ in 
1957 and New York state junior 
champ in 1958, and Robert Ross, of 
New Cumberland, current junior 
champ of West Virginia. 


Pennsylvania’s Bud Myers listened 
carefully while Frank Kuntz, St. 
Marys archer who served as master of 
ceremonies, explained to the crowd 
that the purpose of the 125-yard 
wand shoot was not to hit the wand 
but to see who could come closest to 
it. So Norm hit the 6” wide target 
dead center at that extreme range— 
proving that no deer is safe in front 
of the right bow and arrow combi- 
nation and the right eye behind the 
draw. 
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And $ otgue School 


By Charley Dickey 


LAY pigeons and ringneck pheas- 

ants flying through the air on the 
same farm may seem a little unusual. 
But that’s exactly what happens at 
the farm of James L. Cox near Honey 
Brook. 


Cox, who is in the sporting goods 
business at Bryn Mawr, decided that 
many sportsmen in the Philadelphia 
area would do more hunting and 
shooting if they had places to go. He 
understood well the problem of the 
shotgunner looking for a place to en- 
joy his favorite sport. But what is 
important is that he did something 
about it. 

In the historic Brandywine Valley 
of Chester County, Cox operates a 
unique combination of pheasant pre- 
serve and shotgun school. Foremost 
in mind was creating a place where 
kids could shoot. Cox savs, “We offer 


an opportunity for youngsters to 
learn safe and satisfactory handling 
of the shotgun and acquire a solid 
background for a life-long sport.” 


The school furnishes all of the 
equipment such as shotguns in three 
gauges, clay pigeons, trap ranges and, 
most important of all, careful and 
safe personal supervision. Long range 
plans call for adding a skeet field 
and “walk-through-the-woods” shoot- 
ing with concealed traps. 


Cox also found that many of the 
elders could use some refresher train- 
ing in shotgun handling. While the 
big ringneck pheasant may seem like 
an easy target, shooting preserve 
operators complain because the aver- 
age hunter can’t hit them cleanly. 
Too many hunters don’t do any 
shooting between seasons and when 
a ringneck bursts out in front of 
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them they don’t have an eye for the 
target. 

Although some of the adults are 
reluctant to take clay pigeon practice 
at first, several misses in the field 
brings them gladly back to the traps. 
Cox says, “It isn’t unusual for 
hunters to get their bag of pheasants 
and still shoot a round of trap after 
they leave the field.” 

The training for any new shooter 
starts with the safe method of han- 
dling a shotgun under all situations, 
familiarization with all parts of the 
firearms, and then theory and prac- 
tice of leading a moving target. Al- 
though the kids are anxious to go 
after the pheasants, they have to give 
a good performance with the clay 
pigeons before they are allowed to 
hunt. 

Naturally safety is stressed at all 
times. Cox says, “All loading for 
students is done by the instructor at 
first, one shell at a time. As the 
students gain experience, we allow 


them more and more responsibility 
in gun handling.” 

Pheasants are stocked daily or 
weekly as they are needed on the 
220 acres of rolling land. Because 
pen-raised birds are used, shooting 
preserves are allowed a five-months 
season starting October 1. Like most 
preserve operators, Cox has _ easy 
areas of open fields for the beginners; 
for the experienced hunter he has 
tough woodland and thicket shoot- 
ing. 

Cox has encouraged families to use 
the farm. And some of the women 
have rapidly become expert shots. 
Many of the women quickly proved 
that they could bring home the 
“bacon” as well as pop. 

The farm is mainly a place of con- 
venience to hunters and shooters. It’s 
handy to the large population of 
eastern Pennsylvania and offers tower 
shooting of pheasants in addition to 
field shooting. Ringnecks released 
from the tower fly high over the 


CLUB ROOM at the Cox preserve near Honey Brook is filled with “gun talk.” These 
visitors relax while waiting for a round of clay bird shooting, a live hunt for ringnecks, or 


a combination of both. 
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TOWER RELEASE sends pheasants over the shooting stands, at long ranges. It’s a different, 
and difficult, type of shooting because the birds are flying at the hunters instead of away 
from them. This kind of shooting quickly teaches the value of proper lead. 


shooting stands and offer some of 
the sportiest of all wing shooting. 
And something different. The birds 
fly towards the hunters instead of 
away from them. This throws even 
the old-time pheasant shooter off his 
mark. 

Good dog work in the field and 
during the tower shoot helps to save 
crippled birds. And, of course, many 
of the hunters enjoy the dog work 
almost as much as actually pulling 
the trigger. 


The pheasant shooting is offered 
every day except Sunday between 
October 1 and March 1. The shot- 
gun school is open every Saturday 
the year around. 

Other preserves around the nation 
have seen the value of offering clay 
pigeon shooting to their hunters. 
Some use only hand traps or practice 
traps. But it all adds up to the same 
thing. Hunters get much-needed prac- 
tice before they hit the fields. And 
they can practice the year around on 
the clay pigeons. 
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Maternity Ward? 


LANCASTER COUNTY-—Deputy 
Martin Stoner told me of a very in- 
teresting occurrence that he wit- 
nessed. Deputy Stoner runs a welding 
shop in the Boro of Quarryville. 
Right across the street from his shop 
is a large metal building that is used 
for the storage of steel and other 
supplies. From time to time Deputy 
Stoner noticed a very.tame rabbit 
fooling around this building. On the 
morning in particular the doors of 
the building were not opened at the 
usual time and he saw the rabbit 
just sitting there as if waiting for 
them to open the doors. Finally the 
fellow showed up to open the doors. 
The rabbit still kept sitting until he 
opened the door whereupon the rab- 
bit hopped into the building and 
went directly behind some _ boards 
that were propped in a _ corner. 
Deputy Stoner investigated and found 
that the rabbit had a nest of young 
behind the boards. At the time of 
this writing the whole family is do- 
ing nicely.—District Game Protector 
J. P. Eicholtz, Strasburg. 








Turkey Trot 

CENTRE COUNTY—One of the 
“old timers” in the hunting and fish- 
ing game in this area, Charles “Tater’ 
Swank of Lewisburg, related to me 
a recent unusual wildlife incident he 
had the opportunity and pleasure to 
witness. On June 10, 1959, in com- 
pany with Dr. Amos Smith of Lewis- 
burg and his son Skip, he journeyed 
to the west end of Union County for 
some fishing in White Deer Creek. 
“Tater” had separated from the 
Smiths to fish one of his favorite 
stretches of stream. It was at this 
time he came upon two wild turkey 
toms fighting. Being within 30 feet 
of the conflict, he knelt down’ and 
watched the activity for about 15 
minutes. He said it was quite a tussle. 
They would pick at each others neck, 
bite fast and both would be pulled 
to the ground. The birds sported 
beards 4 to 6 inches in length and 
he estimated their weight at approxi- 
mately 14 to 15 pounds. Mr. Swank 
is an ardent and quite successful 
hunter and fisherman but in all his 
years he had never previously wit- 
nessed a similar exhibition.—District 
Game Protector John S. Shuler, 
Lewisburg. 


Live Band Return 


FULTON COUNTY-A pathetic 
and unusual thing happened south 
of Big Cove Tannery. A farmer mow- 
ing hay, heard a commotion and saw 
a turkey hen fly away. He investi- 
gated and found a nest with eight 
eggs. In the nest lay a leg bearing a 
Game Commission band. This is 
probably the first band returned 
from a turkey that may still be alive. 
—District Game Protector Carl E. 
Jarret, McConnellsburg. 
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Beaver Garden 


INDIANA COUNTY—On June 
13, 1959, Deputy Game Protector 
Herbert L. Gernandt of Rochester 
Mills received a call from a Mr. 
Painter of R. D., Rossiter, Pa. Mr. 
Painter explained that he had a 
beaver living in his garden and that 
morning Mr. Beaver had cleaned out 
a row and a half of his garden. He 
had thrown an orange crate over him 
and wanted the Deputy to come get 
him as he was afraid he might get 
away. Deputy Gernandt proceeded to 
the Painter’s residence with a little 
doubt about the beaver since the 
nearest water was approximately. two 
miles away. Arriving at the residence 
of Mr. Painter, Deputy Gernandt 
observed several men, armed with 
shovels, surrounding a beaver, ap- 
proximately forty-five pounds in 
weight. The beaver was soon caught 
again and transported to one of the 
larger streams in the county where 
no gardens will be near. The Deputy’s 
investigation revealed that the beaver 
had been living in a large ground- 
hog hole, only a few feet from the 
garden, and several miles from any 
amount of water.—District Game Pro- 
tector John A. Badger, Indiana. 


Masked Bandit 


LUZERNE COUNTY-—During the 
third week in June the manager of a 





department store in the heart of 
downtown Wilkes-Barre called the 
North East Division Office at Forty 
Fort stating that a raccoon was in the 
store and would someone please re- 
move it. Upon investigation I found 
the animal nervously perched on the 
edge of the sixth floor roof. While 
deciding whether and how to use the 
22 cal. rifle I had brought along, the 
coon frightened by the number of 
people gathered at adjoining office 
and store windows took off ape-like 
over the side of the building along 
window ledges and fire escapes. With 
relief I informed the manager that 
since the coon was now free to go, it 
would probably head for more na- 
tural surroundings after dark. One 
week later another call came to the 
Division Office that a reccoon was in 
the ladies room of an office building 
adjoining the department store. Ac- 
companied by Game Protector Jack 
Altmiller we found what appeared to 
be the same full grown coon cling- 
ing to various pipes along the ceil- 
ing of the room. After a fierce 15 
minute battle we finally emerged 
with the coon in a burlap sack., The 
coon was released near State Game 
Lands 91 content I hope to leave city 
life to his more domestic brethren.— 
District Game: Protector Edward F. 
Divers, Wilkes-Barre. 
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Never Pick Up Hitch-Hikers 


NORTHAMPTON COUN T Y— 
One evening this June a person with 
a European Brown Bear spent some 
time in one of our local establish- 
ments indulging in a few beers. 
When they left, both in the same 
automobile, the driver failed to 
negotiate a curve and rolled over 
three times, much to the dislike of 
Mr. Bear, who immediately left the 
scene of the accident and took off 
down the road on foot. A couple of 
boys saw the bear at 1:30 A. M. 
standing in the road waving its fore- 
arms, but they did not stop. When 
they arrived at the scene of the acci- 
dent, the driver asked if they had 
seen a bear and they took him to it. 
This time the driver tied the bear 
to a tree in a yard. At 5:30 A. M. 
the owner of the property who did 
not know of the accident looked out 
of the window and grabbed the tele- 
phone to call the local Police De- 
partment exclaiming, “When I went 


to bed last night everything was in . 


order. Now I have a big bear tied to 
a tree in my front yard!” Apparently 
Mr. Bear lost all faith in humanity 
or automobiles because he refused to 
enter either an auto or truck to re- 
turn home. Two days later, through 
the use of a tranquilizer, Mr. Bear 
was returned to his home on a se- 
cluded farm near Hellertown, there 
to remain.—District Game Protector 
Harold Wiggins, Nazareth. 





Howdy Haven 


CENTRE COUNTY-I received a 
call from Mrs. Earl May, a resident 
of Benner Township, Centre County, 
on June 29, concerning a coon that 
had walked into their yard and up to 
the house. It was given pieces of 
apple and some cookies, but because 
it seemed a little on the snappy side, 
and for the best interest of the chil- 
dren, it was returned to the woods 
near their home. Again on the 30th 
another call was received for the 
same reason. However, the May 
family and their neighbors claim that 
this was a different coon. I picked 
this young coon up to remove it 
from the area and found that it had 
been eating a diet of apples and 
cookies. (This coon was reported to 
be considerably tamer than the first 
one and slightly smaller.) We can’t 
make up our minds if the first fellow 
returned to spread the news of free 
handouts, or if this may be part of 
their training for the “HOWDY” 
posters.—District Game _ Protector 
Charles M. Laird, Pleasant Gap. 


Tar Baby 


LEHIGH COUNTY—A_ woman 
noticed a rabbit run through a 
freshly oiled street. Soon the rabbit 
was covered with tar, and helpless. 
She called me to ask how it could 
be removed without harming the 
rabbit’s skin. I could not give her 
any advice, but, later she called to 
say that the rabbit was in good condi- 
tion—she had used over a pound of 
lard and was able to remove all of 
the tar. 

Mrs. Biever, R#1, Alburtis, called 
to tell me that, in mowing, they had 
destroyed a pheasant nest, saving 
four of the eggs. These she put into 
her gas oven, with pilot light burn- 
ing, as she had noticed from the 
broken eggs that they were about 
ready to hatch. Four baby pheasant 
chicks, hatched the next day!—Dis- 
trict Game Protector William A. 
Moyer, Allentown. 
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Just Fishing 


WAYNE COUNTY-—On June 21, 
I assisted Fish Warden Bartley on 
stream patrol in Pike County, and 
just as dawn was breaking I hap- 
pened upon a fairly large bear. Sir 
Bruin was laying upon a _ large 
boulder, trying to forage for his 
breakfast in a clear mountain pool. 
He was so engrossed that I was able 
to creep within 50 yards of him. He 
finally did snare a creek chub which 
he immediately devoured, licked his 
chops and then strolled leisurely into 
the forest, never aware of my pres- 
ence. Fish Warden Bartley also saw 
a female bear and her 40 pound cub 
that same morning.—District Game 
Protector Fredrick G. Weigelt, 
Honesdale. 


Flash Red 


LAWRENCE COUNTY-—Near the 
door of my headquarters at State 
Game Lands No. 216, I was attracted 
by the antics of a large robin. The 
frightened bird flew to within a few 
feet of me about five times, then it 
would fly back to a spot near a large 
maple tree scolding all the while. 
Since I was not able to see a predator 
of any kind I stood watching. Mrs. 
Robin again flew to me and back 
almost to the tree as though she was 
going to perch there, but quickly 
swerved and alighted on the ground. 
During this maneuver another robin 
flew to within about two feet of her 
enemy at which time I noticed only 
the head of a four foot black snake. 
I removed the snake from the tree 
and the noisy robin went back to 
her nest to look over her two young 
birds.—District Game Protector Cal- 
vin A. Hooper, Jr., New Castle. 


Roadside Menagerie 


MERCER COUNTY—Mercer 
County has had Mrs. Bear and her 
child as a visitor from the mountains 
again this year. During the early 








part of June, Mrs. Bruin and her cub 
were seen in mid-afternon playing in 
a yard beside a house along Route 
62 near Stoneboro. Traffic on 62 en- 
joyed the free show of the wild road- 
side menagerie before the bruins 
went back to the woods. Two weeks 
later another bear was sighted cross- 
ing a highway just north of Green- 
ville, which possibly could have been 
one of the same sighted before.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Arden D. Ficht- 
ner, Greenville. 


Woodchuck War 


BEDFORD COUNTY-A _ local 
farmer decided to put an end to all 
the grief a family of groundhogs was 
causing him in the middle of one of 
his fields. Armed with pick, shovel 
and 22 rifle he began his assault 
early one afternoon. Evening came 
and no success. When he returned to 
carry on the next morning he found 
that the groundhogs had chewed the 
stock off his 22 yifle—District Game 
Protector John J. Troutman, Everett. 


Plowed Under and Up 


BUCKS COUNTY-In 1953 I 
plowed my billfold in the ground 
while plowing food plots on Game 
Lands No. 56 in Bucks County. 

This month a member of the Food 
and Cover Corps was plowing the 
same food plot and found the bill- 
fold. The Game Protector’s badge 
and one license card were in very 
good condition.—P-R Area Leader S. 
Earl Carpenter, Reading. 
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Any Snakes In The Storm? 


JUNIATA COUNTY—We have 
all heard these old-wives tales about 
the thunder awakening the snakes 
and making them stir around. After 
the cloudburst we had in Juniata 
County on the night of June 25 I 
can readily understand how those 
stories originate. It was about mid- 
night when I was returning from the 
old turkey farm, State Game Lands 
No. 215 near Honey Grove. I was 
going up the side of a rocky ridge 
in my auto and came upon two large 
copperhead snakes in the road. I 
killed both of these and discovered 
why they were there; the heat waves 
coming from the warm tar in the 
road probably felt pretty good to 
these cold-blooded reptiles.—District 
Game Protector Robert P. Shaffer, 
Mifflintown. 


See, Hear, Do No Evil 


CLARION COUNTY—While on 
patrol in Clarion County I came 
across three rabbits sitting motionless 
nose-to-nose in the middle of a dirt 
road. So as not to hit the rabbits, I 
came to a complete stop. Still the 
rabbits would not move. I stepped 
from the car just in time to see a 
Coopers Hawk make a pass from 
above that would put a Jet to shame. 
The hawk did not connect so he 
climbed for more altitude. The rab- 
bits still sat frozen. The end result 
was that I almost had to kick them 
off of the road.—District Game Pro- 
tector Leo J. Badger, Knox. 


(LQ BET YOU TELL 
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Even Unto Death 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY-—Dur- 
ing the month of June, 1959, Deputy 
Enos Rich of Chestnut Hill, Pa. re- 
ceived a call from the Police that a 
deer was hit and killed by an Auto- 
mobile in Whitemarsh Township. 
Between the time the deer was hit 
and the Police could get in touch 
with Deputy Rich a period of about 
three hours had elapsed. During this 
period of time this deer, a doe, had 
lain along the highway and had 
become quite bloated with gas. As 
the deputy approached the deer he 
became quite amazed and at the same 
time quite sorry to see that a fawn 
was standing beside its dead mother 
bucking and trying to get milk from 
her. The fawn would run off into 
the woods when anyone approached 
but as soon as the Police or the 
Deputy retreated the fawn would 
come back out on the road and try 
to get more milk. If more motorists 
could have seen this episode, I feel 
sure that they would drive a little 
more carefully when they see game 
on the road.—District Game Protector 
William E. Shaver, Mainland. 


Rabbit Bonanza 


ARMSTRONG COUNTY-State 
Game Lands No. 137 in Armstrong 
County has been stripped, back filled, 
planted with shrubs and seeded to 
grass. We purposely did not stock 
any rabbits on this area because we 
wanted to see what mother nature 
would do with the rabbit population. 

On June 29, 1959 (three years after 
the plantings), Food and Cover Corps 
Foreman Lou Eddy mowed about 
ten acres of the grass area. He 
counted twenty-three different rab- 
bits of three different age groups. 
This should indicate that if we assist 
mother nature with a good food and 
cover program, she will take care of 
the rabbit stocking program for us. 
—District Game Protector Charles 
Hertz, Rural Valley. 
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T was a sparkling November day 
and my friend and I were hunt- 
ing pheasants on a nearby farm. The 
property had been shot over but 
little that fall and our two cocker 
spaniels kept themselves busy flush- 
ing birds from the heavy cover—hens 
mostly, with now and then a rooster 
to give us some shooting. As the day 
wore on, I noticed that my com- 
panion was shooting unusually well. 
A cock pheasant would flush, his gun 
would crack, and the bird would 
fold in mid-air, immobilized as 
though it had been struck by an un- 
seen hammer. There were no crip- 
pled or running birds to occupy the 
time of the little dogs. Each rooster 
they brought in to him was totally 
and completely dead. 

That evening my friend ’phoned 
me. “Jack,” he said, “did you notice 
anything unusual about those birds I 
shot today?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “all of them 
seemed to be well centered and they 
were stone-dead when they hit the 
ground. You were shooting well.” 

“Let me tell you something,” he 
said. “I was sleepy and in a hurry 





What is Pellet-Shock? 


By John Alden Knight 





when vou came for me this morning. I 
reached into my gun cabinet, grabbed 
two boxes of sixes, and _ shoved 
them into my coat. Trouble was, in 
my hurry I read the numbers upside- 
down. I shot those birds with low- 
base nines—woodcock shells.” 

Meanwhile, I, who had been using 
high-speed sixes, spent the day run- 
ning down crippled birds which came 
to earth hard-hit but still alive and 
reasonably active. The contrast was 
too marked to be ignored. While I 
did not know it at the time, that was 
my introduction to the effects of 
multiple pellet-shock and it set me to 
thinking. After all, high-speed sixes 
were at that time the accepted pheas- 
ant load—for that matter, they still 
are |.y the rank and file of pheasant 
hunters. 

Fourteen years ago, in the fall of 
1940, I stopped in to pick up some 
woodcock shells at the local sporting 
good store. The owner, since gone to 
the happy hunting grounds,- showed 
me some special shells which he had 
ordered from one of the ammunition 
companies—a box of twelve gauge 
higvh-base tens. He insisted that they 
were the best grouse shells he had 
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ever used. He split his last box with 
me and I took the shells woodcock 
shooting. Believe me, those woodcock 
came down dead, just as the ring- 
neck roosters had about two years 
earlier. 

My old friend, the late Colonel 
Harold P. Shelden, author of so 
many charming books, the _back- 
ground of which is the outdoors, 
gave me the first concrete idea that I 
had been able to find concerning 
multiple pellet-shock. We had been 
hunting woodcock in his favorite cov- 
ers in southern Vermont and had 
stopped for a breather and a ciga- 
rette. We found a convenient log, 
lit up our smokes and, as usual, Hal 
was talking. 

“Right over there in that clearing 
—see that old stump? Well, I was 
sitting on it one day, resting a bit 
and figuring on where I could find 
some grouse. The next thing I knew, 
I was lying on the ground, about 
three or four feet away from the 
stump. My right hand was bleeding 
and the side of my face and my neck 
stung and smarted to beat the band. 
I put my hand up to my face and 
found that it, too, was bleeding. 

“What happend was this—a young 
man had shot at a grouse which 
flushed from the edge of the clearing. 
He was sixty or seventy yards from 
me at the time and he had no idea 
that anybody was near until he saw 
me getting up off the ground. He 
was using a regular 7% trap load 
but he had a full-choke gun that 
threw a tight pattern. The doctor 
picked seventy-two pellets out of my 
protesting carcass. 

“The thing that impressed me at 
the time was the impact with which 
those seventy-two tiny pellets struck 
me. It was just as though I had been 
smacked off that stump by a giant 
hand—“swatted” is the word, swatted 
hard. 

“It set me to thinking, so I made 
inquiry. At last I ran across some- 
body—I forget who it was—who gave 


me the underlying theory of pellet- 
shock. Briefly, it is this—pellet-shock 
increases in geometric progression ac- 
cording to the number of effective 
pellets. Sounds involved, but it isn’t. 
Suppose, for example, that the shock- 
ing power of one pellet is “X.” Not 
the hitting power in foot-pounds—the 
shocking power. If you remember 
your arithmetic, which I doubt, you 
know that geometric progression in- 
creases as the SQUARE of the num- 
ber. Thus, if five pellets strike the 
bird or animal at which you shoot, 
the shocking power, instead of being 
five times “X,” is the square of five 
or twenty-five times the shocking 
power of one pellet. 

“When that charge of 714. shot hit 
me—you recall that the doctor found 
seventy-two effective pellets—the com- 
bined wallop was the square of 
seventy-two or five thousand, one 
hundred and eighty-four times the 
shocking impact of one pellet. Small 
wonder that I was knocked end- 
ways.” 

So there you have it—pellet-shock 
increases as the square of the num- 
ber of effective pellets. All right— 
that’s fine in theory but how are you 
going to prove it? That, I find, is a 
large order. 

Knowing that the ammunition 
companies have ballistics experts 
whose job it is to investigate con- 
stantly the behavior of shot pellets 
and bullets while in motion, I wrote 
to two of the ammunition companies, 
asking for exact information. In each 
case I received a very courteous letter 
from the head of the research depart- 
ment. Each letter was couched in 
erudite scientific phraseology which, 
when boiled down, didn’t really 
mean very much. Let me give you 
a sample. This is what the head of 
one research department said to me, 
in part: 

“A great deal of scientific work has 
been done on the subject of shock 
in the general field of wound bal- 
listics. Much of this work is still 
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classified and cannot be released. 
However, in view of the vast amount 
of field experience available on the 
effectiveness of various shot sizes and 
shot weights at various distances with 
all kinds of game, little can probably 
be gained by applying this laboratory 
work to the question of shot shell 
effectiveness.” 

That last sentence, I suppose, is 
another way of saying that there are 
two schools of thought in the matter 
of shotgun loads—those who use 
small shot effectively and those who 
place their faith in high-speed sixes, 
fives and fours. East is East and West 
is West and never the twain shall 
meet. In any event, our scientific 
friends really did not provide a great 
deal of exact information. We, my 
son and I, decided to see what we 
could find out through actual field 
experiments. 

Accordingly, we drove down to a 
game farm which is about thirty 
miles from our house. The manager 





caught half a dozen pheasants in the 
holding pen, packed them into crates, 
and drove to a nearby field. Once 
there, we paced off thirty yards—a 
good average range for flushing ring- 
neck—and marked the distance with 
stakes. Then the manager took a bird 
from one of the cratés, placed its 
head under its wing, and “rocked” it 
into temporary slumber. This done, 
the bird was placed at one end of the 
thirty-yard range. 

We had with us our big press 
camera, so one would do the shoot- 
ing while the other took snapshots of 
the action. When everybody, includ- 
ing my setter, Spot, was in position, 
the gunner would nudge the bird 
with his toe and then pick it up with 
the shot charge as it passed the thirty- 
yard mark, give or take a few yards. 

Now those birds set us back an 
average of four bucks apiece—five for 
roosters and three for hens. For ob- 
vious reasons, we confined our shoot- 
ing to six birds. Three were shot with 
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low-base eights and three with high- 
speed sixes. As luck would have it, 
we were shooting well and all six of 
the birds were well-centered in the 
shot pattern. The three birds that 
were shot with eights stayed where 
they fell. Conversely, two of the three 
that were shot with sixes, although 
hard-hit, kept on going and had to 
be finished off with the second bar- 
rel. The third, a big rooster, came 
down with a broken wing and gave 
Spot quite a race before he could be 
caught and brought in. 


As said earlier, this theory of mul- 
tiple pellet-shock is a difficult one to 
prove, lar.:ely because of the fact that 
nobody seems to know exactly what 
pellet-shock is. As you know, the 
energy of a moving body is calcu- 
lated in foot-pounds or fractions 
thereof. I’m not sure that the theory 
would stand up under the clear light 
of mathematics—probably wouldn't. 
Is it, then, the multiple shocking re- 
action on the nervous system of the 
target? I could not answer that one 
either, but I remembered that the 
medical profession has learned a great 


deal about shock during recent years. 
Why not talk to a man who knows 
about shock and who has dealt with 
it first-hand? 

Accordingly, I took this unfinished 
manuscript with me while I called on 
a friend of mine who is a good 
surgeon. He read the story with ob- 
vious interest. 

“It’s an interesting slant on shock,” 
he said. “It may be that your theory 
fits in with the information that we 
now have on the subject.” 

“What,” I asked him, “are the me- 
chanics of shock? Exactly what hap- 
pens to a bird, anima! or human be- 
ing which has been subjected to 
shock? What causes it to be fatal?” 

“I’m not sure that I can tell you 
exactly,” he replied. “After all, sev- 
eral lengthy books have been written 
just on shock alone. Roughly, what 
happens is this: The animal, bird, 
what have you, is subjected to shock. 
The immediate result is the dilation 
of the capillary bed. You know what 
capillaries are—the tiny terminal ves- 
sels that lie just beneath the skin of 
the entire body. They are countless 


HARD-HIT BIRD kept going and had to be finished off with second barrel. The first hit 
was scored at 30 yards using 334 drams equivalent of powder and 114 0z. of Number 6 shot. 
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in number and they form an integral 
part of the circulatory system. They 
are the only connection between the 
arteries and the veins. 

“All right, shock is induced by 
some outside agent—accident, opera- 
tion or, as in this case, gunfire. The 
immediate result is the dilation of 
the capillaries to a greater or less 
degree, according to the amount of 
shock involved. Enough dilation can 
be, and often is, fatal. The capil- 
laries expand, the circulatory system 
is thrown out of kilter and the 
whole mechanism stops, just as you 
would stop a clock. That, of course, 
is an extremely unscientific and un- 
medical explanation but it may serve 
to give you the general idea.” 

“Now, as to your theory of shock 
increasing in geometric progression 
according to the number of effective 
pellets—that surely should be given 
closer scrutiny. How, for example, 
will you go about measuring a shock 
thus administered? I can’t help you 
with that one.” 

Looking at shock in this fashion, 
the multiple-pellet theory begins to 
make some sense. Small shot, ob- 
viously, do not have the penetrating 
power of larger shot. Yet enough of 
them do have the shocking power to 
kill a bird without so much as touch- 
ing a vital organ. 

Some wise man once said that there 
is nothing new under the sun, or 
words to that effect. I suppose that’s 
another way of saying that it is a 
dificult thing to come up with an 
idea which has not been thought up 
by somebody else. Way back yonder 


‘a 





in 1922, my old friend, Clarence 
Marsh of Orlando, Florida, told me 
that he was using high-speed seven- 
and-a-half shot for shooting mallards 
and black ducks over decoys. This 
means that most of his shooting was 
at ranges of thirty-five or forty yards. 
He said he killed more ducks and 
had fewer cripples with small shot 
than he had with sixes and fives. 


Now I find that a local group of 
gunners has gone over to low-base 
eights for shooting mallards, black 
ducks, pintails, etc., over decoys down 
on the eastern shore of North Caro- 
lina. The one of this group with 
whom I talked said that he used 
eights in “brush loads” which, as you 
know, give a wider pattern than the 
orthodox load. He said he was kill- 
ing his ducks at ranges up to fifty 
yards, the birds coming down com- 
pletely dead, with very few cripples. 

It seems unlikely that anything of 
a definite, two-plus-two-equals-four 
nature ever will be proven conclu- 
sively in the matter of pellet-shock. 
Considered in the light of foot- 
poundage alone, it is doubtful that 
the theory would stand up. Con- 
versely, how do you go about measur- 
ing the result of pellet-shock on the 
nervous system of a game bird or 
animal? Where does foot-poundage 
leave off and nervous shock become 
effective? Your answers to these ques- 
tions are certainly as good and prob- 
ably better than mine. All I can do 
here is to tell you what we have been 
able to learn under actual shooting 
conditions where, as I say, the theory 
does seem to stand the test. 
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Jefferson Borough's Hunting Experience 


By Perry Walper 
Sports Afield Editor, Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


“Be it enacted...” And _ thus 
another municipality is closed to all 
hunting within its limits. Such an or- 
dinance may not specify hunting, but 
the prohibition of use of firearms or 
any device discharging a missile effec- 
tively eliminates hunting. 

This is the easy and sure way to be 
rid of the careless hunter. It satisfies 
most of the residents tor personal 
and property protection. It also de- 
prives the responsible hunter of the 
recreation which he might otherwise 
enjoy. 

The list of municipalities closed to 
hunting increases. The careless two 








per cent of so-called sportsmen who 
shoot first and look later move into 
new areas. 

Soon their carelessness causes an 
incident which closes that area to 
hunting. The sportsman who winks 
at the violator, rather than become 
involved, is largely to blame for the 
loss of his own sport. 

The story of Jefferson Borough is 
different; in fact, it is unique. This is 
a borough, mind you, not a town- 
ship. It has an area of 24 square 
miles and a population just under 
9,000. 

About one-third of the land is 
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JEFFERSON BOROUGH POLICE CHIEF William Pust, right, is congratulated by Deputy 
Game Protector Paul Devlin for having a successful and accident-free small game season 


in 1958. 
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wooded. There is abundant small 
game, but until the past small game 
season hunting had been prohibited 
by ordinance. 

The ordinance remains on the rec- 
ord and prohibits the discharge of 
any firearm within the borough lim- 
its with the exception of controlled 
shooting on the ranges of sportsmen’s 
clubs. 

Burgess Paul Graham, Jefferson 
Council and Chief of Police William 
Pust pondered the problem a long 
time before the new ordinance was 
adopted. In public hearing, it was 
fully discussed and finally passed. In 
effect, the new ordinance opened the 
Borough of Jefferson to small game 
hunting during the month of No- 
vember. 

There was no history of any other 
borough ever having opened its lands 
to hunting once they had _ been 
closed. This would be an experiment. 
If the experiment failed, the ordi- 
nance would be withdrawn and all 
hunting once again prohibited. 

It was with mixed feelings of hope 
and anxiety that Chief Pust and his 
men moved through the small game 
season. 

For added safety, shooting limits 
were set at 500 feet from homes and 
1,000 feet from schools. This is in ex- 
cess of the requirements of the State 
Game Law limits, but it was felt by 
council that the greater safety mar- 
gin was necessary in this case. 

When the small game season had 
ended, the experiment was fully suc- 
cessful. Good conduct and _ safety 


measures were exercised by all sports- 
men hunting in the borough. No ar- 
rests were made and a total of only 


al 


three minor complaints were re- 
ceived. There were no shooting acci- 
dents. 

Chief Pust commented: “Many of 
our residents hunted within the bor- 
ough. I am pleased to say that sports- 
men were well behaved and fully 
safety conscious. I saw hunters ac- 
tually break their guns when crossing 
or walking along a road. Years ago, 
this was rarely seen.” 

He goes on to explain that gun 
safety taught by sportsmen’s clubs 
and in the Game Commission’s 
Hunter Safety Program is making the 
hunter safety conscious. 

Council and the residents of Jeffer- 
son Borough were well pleased and 
it is the opinion of the chief that the 
new ordinance will stand to again 
permit small game hunting in 1959. 

He says further that the ordinance 
will remain as long as conditions per- 
mit. A serious incident or violation 
in any future season will leave no 
choice but to prohibit hunting. Then 
too, it is recognized that as the bor- 
ough develops, future hunting will 
become impractical for reasons of 
general safety. 

Both borough officials and repre- 
sentatives of the Game Commission 
point out that the record of this past 
season was not due to either a short- 
age of hunters or small game. The 
kill was good, and the number of 
hunters was great, especially on Sat- 
urdays. 

It is a pleasure to relate this suc- 
cessful experiment in returning hunt- 
ing to the people. Certainly the rec- 
reational values are great enough to 
cause other municipalities to recon- 
sider their “no hunting” ordinances. 
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1959 Seasons and Bag Limits for Rails and Gallinules, Doves and 
Woodcock 




















The seasons and bag limits governing the taking of certain migratory 
game birds are established by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. The fol- 
lowing federal regulations will be effective for the 1959 seasons on Gallinules, 
Rails, Mourning Doves and Woodcock in Pennsylvania. 


The open season for taking gallinules and rails will be ‘September 1 to 
November 9 inclusive. The daily bag limit for sora, other rails, and galli- 
nules is 15; the maximum possession limit after the first day is 30. In previous 
years the daily and possession limit on sora was 25; in 1959 the daily and 
possession limits on sora will be the same as those for other rails and galli- 
nules. 


The 1959 open season on mourning doves will be similar to that of 1958. 
Hunting for doves will begin September 1 and end on November 4. Hunt- 
ing hours will be 12:00 o'clock Noon E.S.T. to sunset. The daily bag limit 
is 10 and the maximum possession limit after the first day is 20. 


na — DP A&A wm 


Woodcock may be hunted from October 15 to November 23 inclusive. 
The daily bag is 4 and the possession limit after the first day is 8. 


The shooting hours for gallinules, rails and woodcock are one-half hour 
before sunrise to sunset, except on the opening day of the waterfowl season 
(date to be announced later) and on October 31, 1959, when the opening 
hour for all hunting is 8:00 A.M. o'clock E.S.T. 

Sunday hunting for game is prohibited in Pennsylvania. 

In summary these seasons, etc., are: 


as wet SD PD Oe AD CURSO 


Species Open Season Daily Bag Possession Limit 


15 30 
15 30 


— 


ii kachneiea we Sept. 1-Nov. 
eee Sept. 1-Nov. 
eT es Sept. 1-Nov. 15 30 
er Sept. 1-Nov. 10 20 
re Oct. 15-Nov. 23 4 8 


Shooting hours (note exceptions above): Gallinules, Rails, Woodcock— 
one-half hour before sunrise to sunset., Doves—12:00 o’clock Noon E.S.T. to 
sunset. 


POO © 





The open season, shooting hours and other regulations for hunting water- 
fowl will be announced after August 15. 
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Game Commission Announces 
Appointment of Bowers As 
Deputy Executive Director 


Glenn L. Bowers has been ap- 
pointed Deputy Executive Director 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion. For the past two years he has 
been Chief of the Division of Re- 
search. 

The new Deputy Executive Direc- 
tor is a native of York, Pa. and is 
presently residing near Dillsburg. His 
employment by the Commission, as 
a field biologist, began August 16, 
1948. Mr. Bowers obtained his Bach- 
elor of Science degree in zoology and 
entomology from Pennsylvania State 
University in 1946. He received his 
Master’s degree in Wildlife Manage- 
ment from the same University in 
1948, 

From 1942 to 1945 Bowers was a 
captain in the U.S. Marine Corps, 
flying combat missions in the south 
Pacific. He is married and has a son 
and daughter. The new Deputy is 
an avid hunter, raising and training 
his own bird dogs. He holds mem- 
berships in the Wildlife Society, 
American Society of Mammalogists, 
American Ornithologist’s Union and 
the Izaak Walton League of America. 








Ponds For Waterfowl 

The Game Commission continues 
to construct shallow marsh ponds 
for ducks in a project that ties in 
nicely with the agency’s duck rearing 
and liberation program. There is a 
particular need for the waterfowl 
areas because Pennsylvania is not 
blessed with many resting and feed 
ing areas for transient waterfowl. 
Construction of the impoundments 
is largely financed through Pittman- 
Robertson funds. A representative of 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
inspected several of the impound- 
ments this spring. He expressed him- 
self as well satisfied with the project 
in the Commonwealth. 

Since 1954, when the Commission 
began providing this assistance for 
ducks, 19 of the dams have been 
completed, aggregating 187.3 water 
acres. Ten that will flood 169.4 acres 
are under construction and will be 
completed in 1959. The Commission 
has approved three other dams that 
will total 65.3 acres. Plans «;e com- 
pleted but it may not be possible to 
build them this year. The completed 
impoundments are in_ northwest 
Pennsylvania, in localities that lend 
themselves readily to such construc- 
tion. Most of them are in Elk and 
Crawford Counties, on either State 
Game Lands or the Allegheny Na- 
tional Forest. The Game Commission 
recently approved the purchase of 
sites suitable for small marsh im- 
poundments in Bradford, Susque- 
hanna and Wayne Counties. Possible 
locations elsewhere are being investi- 
gated, and options have been taken 
on several. 

In many instances forest growths 
have been removed from around the 
man-made water areas, and plants 
acceptable to wild waterfowl have 
been grown there. Also, the embank- 
ments of the dams have been planted 
to small grains and legumes utilized 
by the fowl. In some of the impound- 
ments natural aquatic growths 
relished by waterfowl are present; in 
the others the vegetation is planted. 
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Commission Sets 50 Day Waterfowl Season For Pennsylvania; 


Reduced Season, Shooting Hours and Bag Limits Start Oct. 24 


The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion at a special meeting in Harris- 
burg on August 20 established open 
seasons and bag limits for wild water- 
fowl in accordance with directives 
from the U. S. Fish & Wildlife Serv- 
ice. The federal agency ordered re- 
duced seasons, bag limits and shoot- 
ing hours following a six-week survey 
of waterfowl nesting results on 
principal breeding grounds in Can- 
ada and the United States. 


On October 24, opening day of the 
waterfowl season, shooting will begin 
at 12 o’clock noon, Eastern Standard 
Time. The season for these birds will 
run 50 consecutive days and will end 
December 12. This is 10 days less 
than in 1958. 


The bag limits are: 3 ducks per 
day, with a possession limit of 6 after 
the first day. On coots the limit is 3 
per day and 6 in possession after the 
opening day. One wood duck may be 
bagged in one day, and the posses- 
sion limit after the first day is one. 
There may be included in the bag 
or in possession only one canvasback 
or one redhead or one ruddy duck. 
Emphasized is the regulation that so 
long as a person has one of these 
latter kinds of ducks in his possession 
anywhere he may not include one in 
a subsequent bag. A hunter may take 
one hooded merganser daily or have 
one in possession as part of his total 
bag. 

American and red-breasted mer- 
gansers are not included in the bag 
limits for other ducks. They have a 
separate bag limit of 5 a day or 10 
in possession, either singly or in the 
aggregate. 


The season for geese (except snow- 
geese) and brant will be October 24 


to December 12, inclusive. The daily 
bag limit for geese will be 2 and the 
possession limit 4 after the first day. 
The daily and possession limit for 
brant is 6. There is no open season 
on snow geese or swans. 


As in other recent years, the water- 
fowl season in the counties of Bucks, 
Philadelphia and Delaware and on 
the Delaware River bordering these 
counties was set to conform with the 
season in New Jersey. Hence, the 
season for ducks and coots in the 
counties of Bucks, Philadelphia and 
Delaware will be from November 14 
to December 23, a total of 40 days, 
with a daily bag of 4 and a posses- 
sion limit of 8. 


The season for geese (except snow 
geese) in the counties of Bucks, Phila- 
delphia and Delaware will open Oc- 
tober 24 and extend to December 22, 
with a daily limit of 2 and a posses- 
sion limit of 4. The same season will 
prevail for brant, but the daily and 
possession limit will be 6. 


Pennsylvania shooting hours for all 
waterfowl in the coming seasons, 
after the first day, are sunrise to sun- 
set, except for October 31 (first day 
of small game season) when the open- 
ing hour will be 8:00 A.M., Eastern 
Standard Time. On the first day of 


the waterfowl season, October 24,- 


1959, the opening hour is 12 o'clock 
noon, E.S.T. Hunters are reminded 
that the hours for hunting mourning 
doves are 12 o'clock noon, E.S.T., 
to sunset. 

Waterfowl hunters should note: 
This year, after the opening day, the 
daily shooting hours will be sunrise 
to sunset—NOT one-half hour before 
sunrise to sunset as in other recent 
seasons. 
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New States Wil! Effect Allotment 
Of Federal Funds For Fish 
and Wildlife 
With Alaska now the 49th state 
and Hawaii about to be admitted to 
the Union the federal funds for fish 
and wildlife restoration for the 48 
states which have been receiving such 

aid naturally will be reduced. 

Federal aid for fish and wildlife is 
administered by the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service under two acts. The 
Pittman-Robertson Act collects an 11 
percent excise tax on all sporting 
arms and ammunition sold in the 
United States. The Dingell-Johnson 
Act applies a 10 percent excise tax 
on sport fishing equipment. 

Monies from these two federal 
funds are distributed among the 
states on the basis of respective li- 
cense sales and total land area in pro- 
portion to the entire license sales and 
land area of the United States. States 
must match these grants with $1 for 
every $3 of federal money used. 








Another change in the reapportion- 
ment of Pittman-Robertson wildlife 
funds to the states is indicated in a 
recent Department of Interior an- 
n-uncement. A legal opinion of a 
U. S. solicitor would base a part of 
the reapportionment formula on the 
number of persons licensed to hunt, 
rather than on total license sales as is 
now the case. States which have sev- 
eral types of hunting licenses could 
suffer cutbacks under the proposed 
system. This would not affect the cal- 
culation of P-R funds for Pennsyl- 
vania. Monies apportioned to the 
Keystone State have always been col- 
lected on the basis of the number of 
“gene:al” hunting licenses sold to 
residents and non-residents of the 
Commonwealth. Under the new 
formula iunds would be distributed 
in the next fiscal year, which begins 
July 1. Exact amounts will not be 
determined, however, until complete 
studies of license records are made in 
each state. 


PGC Photo by Bob Parlaman 


TENTH STUDENT OFFICER CLASS presently undergoing training at the Game Com- 
mission’s Ross Leffler School of Conservation near Brockway are shown on a field trip to the 
Pymatuning Refuge and Museum. Left to right, kneeling: Muir, Sitlinger, Moore, Leonard, 
Merz, Nolf, Hilbert, Bower, Martz, Wiker and Peoples. Standing: Superintendent Donald E. 
Miller, Bond, Haines, Curfman, Rockwell, Swigart, Lavery, Martin, Anderson, Watson, 


Vesloski, Young, Donahoe, Bittner, Toombs, and Asst. Supt. Roger J. Woiz. 
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he Pennsylvania State Archery 
Association State Championship 
Field Tournament sponsored by the 
Bradford Sportsmen’s Association 
marked the end of the 1959 tourna- 
ment season for Pennsylvania field 
archers. The expert and the novice 
have vied with one another in 
scheduled competition on club field 
courses scattered throughout the 
Commonwealth. Twenty pins deco- 
rate many a shoulder quiver loaded 
with aluminium target arrows which 
cost the bowman from $25 to $30 
per dozen. Instinctive or Free-Style 





Bow Season Preparations 


By Tom Forbes 








the heavy hunting bow is rarely seen 
on the standard field course. Today, 
tackle formerly seen only on the 
target line is a familiar sight on the 
field course. Shooting 56 or even 28 
targets with a heavy bow can be a 
gruelling grind and field shooters 
have learned that they can consist- 
ently shoot better scores with a light 
weight bow. Many a bowman has 
been frustrated by blanking targets 
near the end of the last round be- 
cause he is worn out physically. So 
we shoot the light weight bows, have 
a good time, and are satisfied or 
nearly so with our scores. 

In this round of competition and 
enjoying the company of our fellow 
bowmen on the standard field course 
we frequently loose sight of the pri- 
mary objective of the field shooter 
which is to use his bow as an efficient 
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weapon in the hunting field. We 
shoot over familiar territory. We 
aren't fooling ourselves and can state 
the exact yardage from the shooting 
pin to the butt on every target on 
our home course. We use the target 
face as a distance indicator and try 
to kid ourselves that we shoot in- 
stinctively. On the average field 
course there is little to differentiate 
between the methods employed by 
the bowmen and those employed by 
the target archer shooting at meas- 
ured distances from a fixed shooting 
line. 

Now is the time to do an about 
face and get into condition for the 
October hunt. First we have to revise 
our mental outlook. We are no 
longer concerned with scoring four 
arrows on a single target. We want 
a hit with the first arrow; knowing 
full well that there rarely is an op- 
portunity for a second shot. We need 
practice with the bow we will use 
for game and we need to shoot 
broadheads to become accustomed 
to their flight trajectory. The broad- 
head with its longer shaft will ap- 
pear strange after shooting target ar- 
rows during the summer on the field 
course. You can get an argument 
any time over the practicability of 
the shoulder quiver for carrying ar- 
rows on a hunt but for carrying a 
large quantity of arrows it can’t be 
beaten. 

Load the quiver with some of last 
year’s broadheads. They do not need 
to be razor sharp. In fact they will 
be easier to dig out of stumps if they 
are dull. Carry a belt axe in a 
sheathe and a pair of pliers. Perhaps 
the red bugs and chiggers are still 
plentiful so take your favorite dope 
and avoid the unpleasant effects that 
result from the bites. Pick a location 
on marginal land that has plenty of 
old rotten stumps, clumps of grass, 
scattered pieces of cover, and plenty 
of opportunities for up and down 
hill] shots. Your own safety should 
warn you that arrows should remain 
in the quiver until you are ready to 





shoot. An arrow nocked in the bow 
can cause a painful and maybe a 
serious injury if you make a misstep, 
stumble or fall. On a hunt the eyes 
are fixed on the cover to the front 
searching it for game and little at- 
tention can be directed to the ground 
where you are walking. As you walk 
along a stump comes into view be- 
side some brush. Stop in stride. Don’t 
arrange your feet in the accustomed 
shooting stance you have been using 
on the field course. Bring your bow 
to full draw and release. You may 
and probably will feel awkward. You 
will probably have forgotten the 
flatter cast of your heavy hunting 
bow and will overshoot your target. 
Resist the impulse to draw and re- 
lease a second arrow from the same 
position. Remember that stump is 
substituting for a deer and you get 
no second shot. Continue walking to- 
ward the stump with the object of 
retrieving your arrow. Stop again; 
this time with the other foot ad- 
vanced and shoot from this position. 
Guard against the common fault of 
shooting at the stump. Shoot for a 
particular spot on the stump just as 
you must do when you shoot at a 
deer. An arrow has to be aimed to 
strike a vital area. Just shooting at 
a deer isn’t enough. 

Let us assume that the second ar- 
row went right to the spot you 
selected on the stump. Again don't 
repeat the shot from the same posi- 
tion. Drop to one knee, cant the bow 
so that the lower limb is free to move 
without striking the ground. For 
right hand shooters the top bow limb 
inclines to the right. Loose a third 
arrow at the spot on the stump. Study 
the result. Did the change to a kneel- 
ing position effect the trajectory of 
the arrow? You may have to shoot 
under a limb at your quarry and you 
want to know just where to hold 
when an opportunity arises. Shots in 
the hunting field must be taken as 
they occur. If you try to move into 
a better shooting position you may 
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PGC Photo by Batcheler 


ASK PERMISSION FIRST before hunting on privately-owned land. A pre-season visit 
with a farmer or forest land owner will help make bowhunters more welcome and will 
assure the landowner that you are a true sportsman. 


get only a running shot at a fast 
moving piece of game. 

Time to retrieve the broadheads 
and evaluate the results. If you did 
not achieve the results you expected 
determine the corrections that you 
must apply on your next target. 
Stumps that appear to be well rotted 
from a distance may still be sound 
and tough in spots. This is where 
the hand axe and or the pliers make 
it easy to release the broadhead 
without damage. If you blanked the 
stump your arrows should not be 
difficult to locate as you shot all three 
arrows while walking on a fairly 
direct line to the target. 

Look for the next target. Perhaps 
you select a tuft of grass or weeds 
just about the height of a deer’s 
chest. Repeat your performance and 
remember shoot only a single arrow 
from any one position. No second 
shots which most of us can- place 
fairly well. As an experiment try a 
shot at a mark which you can see 
through an opening in some brush. 
With the rifle’s flat trajectory the 
shot would present no difficulty, but 
with your bow is that opening high 


enough to allow the arrow to pass 
through at the top of its trajectory? 
Try this shot from several distances 
and the knowledge you gain may 
stand you in good stead if you spot 
a buck through an opening on your 
fall hunt. It is a pretty sure proposi- 
tion that when you spot the deer he 
can also spot you and you are not 
going to be given the opportunity 
to move out of line of the brush for 
an unobstructed shot. The particular 
value of the heavy hunting bow is 
its relatively flat trajectory, parti- 
cularly over short distances; and the 
arrow follows close to the line of 
sight. This is particularly advan- 
tageous in the situation just described 
and on all short ranges, as the prob- 
lem of elevation is a minor one. 
Imagine a situation when you are 
walking slowly and carefully through 
your favorite hunting territory and 
a twig snaps off to your left and 
slightly to the rear. Can you swing 
around without changing your foot- 
ing and loose an arrow from this posi- 
tion with the accuracy necessary to 
hit that buck that was trying to sneak 
away after you had passed him in 
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his hiding place? You will have only 
a fraction of time to make the shot 
and certainly not enough time to 
about face and assume your regular 
shooting stance. 


Walk to the edge of the nearest 
ravine or gully. Pick a mark in the 
bottom thirty yards or so distant. /F 
your field course has no steep uphill 
and downhill shots or if you have 
been unable to score on these partic- 
ular targets you will probably over- 
shoot the mark. You must hold a 
lot lower when shooting downhill 
compared with shooting the same 
distance on fairly level terrain. These 
situations actually arise and deer 
have been overshot which were 
bedded down in bottom pasture land 
because the bowhunter did not com- 
pensate for shooting down at the 
deer from the crest of the sidehill. 
Here we make an exception. If you 
overshoot with the first arrow, shoot 
several more until you are thoroughly 
convinced that you must make this 
allowance when you shoot downhill. 
Then move to another location and 
try to make the first arrow count. 


When you have retrieved your ar- 
rows from the valley floor, reverse 
the procedure and pick a target on 
the slope above you. Here the rule 
is the reverse of the former case. If 
you want a hit hold high. If, when 
you loose your arrow, you fall short 
of the mark, shoot several from the 
same position until you have estab- 
lished clearly in your mind the ad- 
justment you must make when you 
spot your quarry on the hillside 
above you. 


Right handed bowmen have diffi- 
culty in shooting to the right. Epe- 
cially so if the right foot has been 
advanced in the act of stepping for- 
ward. If you can do it and register 
consistent hits, fine. If you can’t, 
then like a lot of us you will just 
have to take that additional one step 
forward with the left foot and run 
the risk of having the white flag go 
up and your buck leap to safety. 


If you are one of the tree hunting 


fraternity of bowmen, and there are 
a number of them, don’t wait until 
the evening before the opener to rig 
up your shooting platform. Of all 
uncomfortable shooting positions, 
shooting from a tree tops the list. 
You have to accept certain limita- 
tions. There will be certain openings 
which will permit an unobstructed 
shot to the ground in the vicinity of 
the tree. The back of a deer is a 
very narrow target and you will do 
well to take plenty of practice shots 
from your perch before the season 
opens. It takes a lot of will power 
to keep from getting the jitters while 
waiting for a deer to move into posi- 
tion where you have a reasonable 
chance to make a successful shot. 

What we have talked about is not 
the familiar field round _ shoot, 
neither is it the actual hunt and your 
opportunity may come in the least 
unexpected locality and under totally 
different conditions than those which 
you have practiced. Never-the-less 
you will be better prepared for the 
conditions you will meet in the hunt- 
ing field if you will get out there 
now and try to register your hits 
under conditions and in circum- 
stances which you can reasonably ex- 
pect in the hunting field. If you are 
in deer territory, you can sharpen 
your powers of observation and may 
be able to practice getting into 
reasonable bow range on the actual 
quarry. If you spook the game you 
will at least have learned what not 
to do when the chips are down and 
the first arrow has to do the work. A 
twenty pin doesn’t mean a thing to a 
deer. 

Caution: Any quiver you use 
should have the broadheads com- 
pletely enclosed and the _ pocket 
should be metal lined. Self inflicted 
wounds have accounted for the acci- 
dents to bowhunters in past seasons. 
Don’t take a chance and never carry 
an arrow nocked in the bow. It’s 
dangerous to you and to your hunt- 
ing companion. A real bowhunter is 
more than a good shot. He or she 
can stalk, trail, and recover his game. 
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Second Annual Broadhead Shoot 
Scheduled By Meadville Archers 


If you own a bow, can borrow one, 
or just like to see a group of archers 
having a good time, put a circle 
around Sunday, September 27, 1959 
on your calendar. This is the date to 
set aside for the Meadville Field 
Archers’ Second Annual Broadhead 
Deer Shoot. 


Club members have been working 
on this shoot since January first and 
it has been aranged so that it will be 
ideal for the “backyard bowman.” 
He will have just as good a chance, 
in fact, as the organized field archer 
because $1,000 worth of fine mer- 
chandise will be given away in door 
prizes along with 22 trophies for 
shooting ability. 

Purpose of the shoot, however, is 
to give archers an opportunity to 
sharpen their shooting eyes before 
the opening of Pennsylvania’s bow 
hunting season on October 3. The 
shoot is a 28-target course of life- 
sized deer silhouettes standing under 
actual hunting conditions. Some will 
be in “big woods,” some in brush, 
and some in the open field. One of 





them will be a running shot, the 
deer bounding out of trees on one 
side, scooting across an opening and 
into trees on the other side. If you 
hit this one, you will win an award 
ribbon. Ali participants must use 
broadheads except children under 12 
years of age. Field arrows may be 
used on the novelty shoots only. 


Registration will begin at 9 a. m. 
and last until 1:30 p. m. The first 200 
archers to register will be given a 
free shoulder patch to commemorate 
the shoot. Free coffee and doughnuts 
will be served the “early birds” until 
10 a. m. 


Family groups are encouraged to 
attend the shoot. Picnic tables and 
clean restrooms are available. Regis- 
tration fees for the shoot are $2.00 
for men, $1.50 for women and $.75 
for children under 12. The registra- 
tion fee entitles everyone to a chance 
at the door prizes. Anyone desiring 
overnight accommodations in the 
area may contact Robert Wagner, 
R. D. 1, Meadville. The club house 
and range are located just outside 
Meadville off Route 86. The route 
will be well marked with running 
deer signs. 
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Hand Loading for Economy and Accuracy 


(PART II) 


By Jim Varner 


AST month we lead up to the 
more serious phases of hand load- 
ing. In our discussion we stressed the 
fact that if you wish to become an 
expert rifleman, firing practice is 
essential. The least expensive and 
most satisfactory way to obtain a lot 
of practice is to reload. If you want 
to increase the versatility of your 
rifle, pistol or shotgun, the answer 
again is to reload. If you desire a 
fascinating hobby allied with fire- 
arms, learn it right by reloading your 
own. 
Assuming you have selected at least 
a Lyman 310 nut-cracker type tool 
complete for one caliber and an in- 
expensive apothecaries scale, let's 





start assembling our first 25 or 50 
rounds of cartridges. Select cases 
which have ben fired in your par- 
ticular firearm so your first operation 
will be neck resizing only. Full 
length resizing is usually unnecessary 
unless the cartridges have been fired 
in another firearm of the same 
caliber. Sometimes repeated firing in 
the same firearm will make extrac- 
tion difficult and chambering unsatis- 
factory. Then, full length resizing is 
again necessary. 

The second operation of your new 
adventure will be the removal of the 
fired primer. Check the primer pocket 
for corrosion and burrs. Most of our 
military cases have  crimped-in 
primers which are hard to punch out 
with anything but the strongest tool 
steel punch of suitable dimensions. 
After you have forced such primers 
out of their pocket, however, it is 
necessary to clear the lip of the 
primer pocket with a primer pocket 
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reamer before trying to reprime. 
Under no circumstances enlarge this 
pocket so a new primer will not fit 
snugly as they do in non-military 
comercial cases. This stage is called 
decapping. 

Before we go farther in our re- 
loading perhaps the third stage 
should cover more thoroughly the 
subject of full length resizing of all 
cases. When cartridges are to be used 
in several arms of the same caliber 
like police or military organizations, 
full length resizing is a “must.” For 
revolvers, try each case in the cylinder 
to make sure it enters freely and the 
cylinder rotates easily. For automatic 
pistols, rifles and shotguns try each 
case in the chamber by completely 
closing the action. If you have to full 
length resize with a simple die which 
requires driving the case in with a 
soft hammer or pressing it in with 
an arbor press or vise be sure to 
lubricate the case with a thin film of 
suitable lubricant. This job can be 
quite a chore, especially where strong, 
large-sized rifle cases are concerned. 
The powerful bench tools do this re- 





sizing easily and much more satis- 
factorily. Warning: never force an 
oversized, swelled or mutilated car- 
tridge of any kind into a firearm. 
Either salvage it or put it where it 
will not cause trouble later. Warning 
again: Never attempt to full-length 
resize bulged or badly swollen cases 
like 300 Savage, 308 Winchester or 
30-06 which have been fired in some 
of the trans-formed Jap, Russian or 
other sloppy oversized chambered 
rifles turned out by careless gun- 
smiths and irresponsible dealers. Junk 
such cases as well as. the arms if you 
happen to own one. They are danger- 
ous. Avoid over-working good cases 
by continued full length resizing. 
This makes the brass brittle. Neck 
resize only where possible. 

Our fourth stage deals with neck 
expanding for admittance of the bul- 
let. Neck and full-length resizing 
makes the neck of the case too small 
for the bullet to enter readily unless 
it is a boat-tail type. This makes it 
necessary to expand the inside of the 
neck to a uniform diameter slightly 
smaller than the bullet you intend to 


AUTOMATIC HAND-LOADING PRESS is used by Steve Kish, left, Pennsylvania Game 
Protector and fellow officer John Altmiller, Lackawanna County in reloading of 38 Special 
cases. Each time the lever is pulled down, this precision machine decaps the case just in- 


serted, full length resizes the case next to it, reprimes the third case, neck expands and 
opens the fourth, and measures and charges the fifth. 
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use. The first stage of the neck ex- 
panding plug takes care of this by 
enlarging the neck to .001 or .002 of 
an inch smaller than the diameter 
of the bullet. This produces a fric- 
tion tight seal that holds the bullet 
from being pushed back on the 
powder or from dropping out of the 
case. The second step of the plug is 
.001 or .002 of an inch larger than 
the bullet and opens the mouth of 
the case sufficiently to admit a bullet 
freely and prevent a lead bullet from 
being shaved on the edge or a flat 
based jacketed bullet from buckling 
the neck of the case. Loading dies, 
made to crimp, force this slightly ex- 
panded mouth back to _ original 
diameter. For boat-tail bullets I never 
use this second stage of the plug. 


Our cases are now ready for the 
fifth operation—seating the primer. 
The primer is the spark-plug of each 
round of ammunition you are load- 
ing. Select it carefully and remember 
it must be the correct one for the job 
intended. Keep your primers apart 
and labelled at all times. They may 
look exactly alike but they differ in 
physical makeup. This applies to 
both the 11% size, now called 175, 
and the No. 2 size now called 210’s. 
Each primer has three parts; a cup, 
an anvil and the priming explosive 
or pellet. Cups are usually made of 
brass or similar metal, the hardness 
and thickness of which depends en- 
tirely upon the types of cartridges in 
which they are to be used. Pistol 
primers usually have thinner and 
softer cups than used in rifles. Do 
not use pistol primers in rifle cases 
or rifle primers in pistol cases, even 
though they are correct in diameter. 
Such misuse of primers is always un- 
satisfactory and can be dangerous. 
Manufacturers of primers have charts 
of their primers as to diameter, cata- 
logue number and their intended 
usage. Know your primers. Primers 
must be seated with a steady pressure 
that seats them to the bottom of the 
pocket. This is extremely important 


as a poorly seated or mutilated 
primer can cause misfires, hang-fires, 
dangerous gas escapage and mal- 
functions. Never use a cartridge with 
a primer protruding above the level 
of the primer pocket. Pre-mature ex- 
plosions from such can really wreck 
things. 

The sixth phase of reloading is 
one requiring considerable research 
and experimentation as the shooter 
develops his technique. It deals with 
loading the powder. The apothecaries 
scale enters the scene here as well as 
the powder measure if you own one. 
Gun-powders are roughly of two 
kinds: black powder and smokeless. 
Both have further sub-classifications 
with each one numbered and desig- 
nated for a certain job. As you ob- 
serve from the picture in the August 
issue, there are about as many varie- 
ties of powders to select from as there 
are brands of cigarettes. This is con- 
fusing to the beginner, and right 
here I wish to warn you to load only 
one kind at a time and keep it under 
label; also keep a record of its per- 
formance. Never mix two or more 
varieties of powders even though they 
look exactly alike to the eye. If a 
batch of smokeless powder looses its 
identity either destroy it or use in 
small quantities to start camp fires. 
(Modern smokeless powder is either 
a single base or double base powder 
that starts as a straight cellulose or 
nitrocellulose chemical. From this 
point on its manufacture is too com- 
plicated to discuss even simply here. 
It does burn slowly and with great 
heat in the open air when used, in 
say, an ounce or less at a time. 
Actually it is not as dangerous as 
gasoline. The same powder confined 
under pressure ranging from 10,000 
to 50,000 pounds to the square inch 
in gun barrels becomes a violent ele- 
ment. Black powder on the other 
hand is dangerous under all condi- 
tions. If you would attempt to burn 
even a tablespoon full near arms- 
length from your body it would prob- 
ably singe the eyebrows and hair. It 
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MOULDING BULLETS is a teamwork job for members of the Game Commission’s North- 


east Field Division. Ed Gdosky pours the molten lead into a four-cavity Hensley and Gibbs 
38 caliber mould held by Ed Divers. John Altmiller holds another similar mould while 
John Behel looks on. Thousands of bullets are moulded at a time for use by Division per- 


sonnel on the range. 


burns as violently un-confined as 
when confined.) 

You have often heard of a lost 
hunter twisting the bullet out of a 
big-game cartridge and _ using its 
powder charge to help start a fire 
under snow and rain conditions when 
a match was not hot enough to ignite. 
You never heard of one doing the 
same job with black powder except 
in a fiction story. Black powder is 
probably the oldest explosive we 
know of. Today it is practically ob- 
solete and is used only by gun-nuts, 
like myself, who enjoy using the old 
Colt percussion revolvers, the big 
black powder arms of years ago or 
who reload shot shells for the 
damascus barreled shotguns still with 
us. It is dirty, corrosive to brass cases 
and has an odor offensive to some, 
but despite all of its faults it still 
possesses a glamour that even many 
of the young shooters enjoy. 

Before buying your smokeless 
powder be sure you have selected the 
correct one for your purpose. Be 
equally sure you get it, as the use of 
the wrong powder can not only be 


unsatisfactory but dangerous. The ac- 
tion of a cartridge being fired is simi- 
lar to that of an internal combustion 
engine. The primer is the spark plug, 
the powder is the highly compressed 
vaporized gas, the bullet is the piston 
and the cartridge case encased by the 
chamber is the cylinder. Violently 
expanding gases seek the only outlet 
which gives; in this case the bullet as 
it races out of the barrel. There you 
have it gentlemen, a modern com- 
bination using gases so hot they ex- 
ceed the temperature of the electric 
arc; steels so tough they resist this 
heat for thousands of rounds with 
a minimum of erosion as well as hold 
the tremendous pressures exerted 
with maximum rifle loads. An in- 
teresting hobby you will say. Her- 
cules and Dupont manufacture the 
powders you need. Hercules makes 
their famous Bullseye for standard 
pistol loads. This is a very dense 
powder requiring only a few grains 
to equal factory ballistics. This 
powder works well when thrown from 
a powder measure. Watch for double 
charges which will wreck your pistol. 


‘ re | 
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SCORING TARGETS is a pleasant duty for field officers of the Commission’s Northeast 
Division, This pistol range is located in Lackawanna County and sees constant use as the 
Pennsylvania Game Protectors practice regularly with their regulation sidearm. 


Unique is the next one. It can be 
used for standard pistol loads as well 
aS maximum. It works quite well in 
shot shells and is the best for light 
loads in hi-powered rifle cartridges. 
For example only 12 grains of it in 
the 30-06 back of a 110 grain 
jacketed bullet develops 1700 feet 
per second velocity—a fine turkey 
load and very uniformly accurate. 
No. 2400 is another popular Her- 
cules number which can be used in 
magnum revolvers for extreme maxi- 
mum loads. It is one of the best for 
smal rifle cartridges up to the old 
44-40 Winchester, and gives excep- 
tionally good results in loads some- 
what below the maximum in cart- 
ridges from 25-35 to 30-06. Where 
maximum loads are required, and 
you like Hercules products, use Hi- 
Vel in all big game sizes. For years 
our most accurate International 300 
meter load used 36.7 grains of HiVel 
back of the, 172 grain boat-tail match 
bullet. This was a very low pressure 
number with a velocity of only 2200 
feet per second but highly accurate. 
Try it some time in your 30-06. Red 
Dot and Herco shotgun powders 


about completes the picture as far as 
the Hercules Powder Co. of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware is concerned. Red Dot 
is a favorite for trap and medium 
field loads while Herco is one of the 
best for Express and Magnum shells. 
All of above powders possess extreme 
versatility, in uniform burning, ease 
of ignition, low hygroscopicity and 
dependability even when misused. 
All are fine grained and adapt them- 
selves to the use of the powder 
measure except HiVel which should 
be weighed on a scale due to its 
coarse grain. 

Dupont’s line of powders closely 
parallels Hercules in some respects. 
They have only one pistol powder 
which is No. 5066, replacing excel- 
lent No. 6, and suitable for standard 
pistol loads only. They still make the 
old bulk grey smokeless for shotguns 
and a new dense PB which replaced 
MX and M6X and is similar to Red 
Dot in performance. They no longer 
sell Oval to hand-loaders for use in 
magnum charges. For high powered 
rifles they have an excellent variety 
covering everything from light loads 
to the heaviest made. All rifle pow- 
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ders are coarse grained and should 
be weighed. Their numbers are as 
follows: 4759 for light loads; 4227 
for small capacity cartridges; 4198 
for medium sized cases; 3031, 4064, 
4320 and 4350 for larger cases. No. 
4350 is the coarsest grained one and 
is the best available for maximum 
loads with heavy bullets. Its slow 
burning characteristics makes it prob- 
ably the safest powder of all. Volume 
One and Two on Reloading Informa- 
tion from The American Rifleman 
library sold by the National Rifle As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. are in- 
expensive and give you full parti- 
culars on above powders and how to 
use them. 

Your last operation is seating the 
bullet. A loaded factory cartridge 
should be used in adjusting your 
seating and crimping die to the 
proper length. When you have seated 
a bullet in a reloaded cartridge, 
chamber it in the gun, close the ac- 
tion, then remove to see whether the 
bullet is seated out too far and was 
forced into the lands. Such a bullet 
will often stick in the bore, dump 


all the powder into the action and 
mess up the whole works. In revolver 
cases lead bullets should be crimped 
in place. We will not go into the 
question of bullets available in the 
modern calibers. Whether you buy 
Speer, Sierra, Hornaday, Winchester, 
Remington or use a military jacketed 
product, you will find all very satis- 
factory. Here, I suggest you experi- 
ment till you find the one which ap- 
peals to you the most. As you check 
your first 50 cartridges, made all by 
yourself, I am sure you will develop 
a feeling of pride and anxiously await 
their test for manipulation and ac- 
curacy. Always remember to weigh 
each charge of powder for near maxi- 
mum loads especially. Check the bal- 
ance of the scale frequently and 
when in doubt keep a bullet handy 
pulled from a 22 long rifle cartridge 
as a test weight. This bullet weighs 
40 grains in the solid form. In con- 
clusion I will say few of you realize 
how rapidly the great fraternity of 
hand loaders is growing. Be in on 
the up-surge and get the utmost out 
of your firearms. 


FIRING LINE action takes place each Wednesday forenoon as Game Commission field 
officers practice with excellent handloads they make themselves. Scores average 243 over 


the N.R.A. pistol course. 
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Animal Sounds 


By Ted S. Pettit 


NIMALS communicate with each 

other in several ways. They have 
sight, touch, smell, taste and sound 
signals that are used for various pur- 
poses from attracting a mate, defend- 
ing their nest, den or young to ex- 
pressing alarm, fear, annoyance or 
pain. Some forms of communications 
are purely accidental, some show a 
degree of intent on the part of the 
animal and some are the result of a 
reflex action. 

The rabbit that left the scent trail 
as he hopped along the wooded edge 
in search of food had no intention 
of communicating with the fox or 
beagle that picked up the trail and 
set out in pursuit of the rabbit. That 
is an example of accidental com- 
munications. 

The skunk, on the other hand, 
that raised his tail in warning when 
cornered by the dog or _ bobcat, 
stamped his feet, and only as a last 
resort used his well known weapon 
of defense, showed some degree of 
thought and interest. The skunk had 
control over his scent glands and 
used them as a means of sending an 
animal message only when he had to. 

An example of communications by 
reflex action is the white-tailed deer. 
Anyone who has tried to stalk a deer 
with bow or camera probably has dis- 
covered that when an animal is feed- 
ing it is safe to move toward it. But 


just before he lifts his head to look 
around, he flashes his white “flag.” © 
This tail movement apparently is a | 
reflex action that almost always ac- | 


companies the lifting of the head. 
Of all the means of animal com- 
munications probably the most in- 
teresting and useful to the sportsmen 
are sound signals of various sorts. 
For some of these signals can be 
imitated rather easily to:cause the 


animal to come closer for better ob- | 


servation or an easier shot. 
Bird Songs 
Everyone has heard the song of a 
robin at dawn or dusk on a spring 
or early summer day. This song is 
typical of the sounds made by many 
animals all for more or less the same 
reason. It is part of the procedure 
through which a robin selects a mate, 
breeds, nests and raises its young. 
Many birds, when the time comes 
to breed and nest, stake out a terti- 


tory on an area which they guard as | 


jealously as human beings guard 
their homes ‘and yards. The size of 
the territory varies considerably with 
the species of a bird. 

A robin may have a territory meas 
used in square feet up to a half acre 
or more. A wren may have a .terti- 
tory only a few feet on‘a side sur 
rounding its nest. A tern or gull, 
birds that nest in colonies, may have 
a territory that is much _ smaller, 
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while the purple martin that nests in 
“apartment houses” may guard an 
area that is no more than 8 inches 
by 8 inches by 8 inches. 

But in any case, the territory is 
guarded and should any other male, 
or in some cases should another bird 
of either sex of the same species 
enter the territory, the resident bird 
will attempt to drive it away. 

The typical warbling song of the 
robin then says in effect, “This terri- 
tory is mine—all other robins keep 
out.” Song sparrows, orioles, catbirds, 
jays, wood thrushes and bluebirds are 
other backyard or farmyard or wood- 
lot birds whose typical spring songs 
serve the same purpose. 


Other animals too, have territories 


during their breeding season. From 
mice, rats and chipmunks up to fox 
and bears, many mammals have an 
area around their den or nest which 
they defend against others of the 
same species. In this defense they 
oftentimes use sound signals of one 
sort or another to proclaim their 


territory and to warn others to keep 
out. 

Two of our more interesting game 
birds make sound signals with their 
wings. These signals are part ot the 
process in which they attract and se- 
lect a mate and both are among the 
more interesting and _ delightful 
sounds in the nature. 

The woodcock’s courtship “song,” 
heard over its “singing grounds” in 
spring probably is made with its 
wings, while the drumming of the 
grouse, which may be heard at any 
season of the year is made by the 
rapid beating of the wings as the 
bird perches on a decayed log or 
stump. 

An interesting discovery was made 
several years ago. Naturalists won- 
dered why grouse would drum at 
night when horned owls, their na- 
tural enemies, were most active, and 
not be killed in larger numbers. In 
testing the hearing of owls, it was 
discovered that the drumming of the 
grouse was at too low a pitch for the 


WOODCOCK “SONG” heard over its “singing” grounds in the spring is made with its 
wings. Wind whistling through the three outer primary feathers produces a distinctive sound. 
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owl to hear. The owl could pick up 
sounds pitched only at high fre- 
quencies and as far as sound is con- 
cerned, the grouse was safe. Of 
course, the owl might see the move- 
ment connected with the drumming 
and swoop down on the grouse, but 
he could not hear him. 

So one reason for bird songs or 
other sounds is related to mating and 
protection of the nesting area. But 
animals also have distinctive sounds 
they make in communicating with 
their young. 

The female grouse, quail or turkey 
may “cluck” a warning to her brood, 
and the young birds freeze in their 
tracks or dive for cover. When the 
apparent danger is over, another 
cluck of a different kind will call the 
young back together again and they 
go on feeding as before. 

Anyone who has stood on a beaver 
dam or close to a beaver house when 
the young were inside, knows the cry- 
ing sound the young animals make. 
Fawns too, bleat softly when hungry, 
and the doe responds by going over 
to nurse them. Young foxes whine 
and whimper when hungry, as do 
young woodchucks, and young por- 
cupines sound much like a_ baby 
when they are in distress or want to 
feed. These are all forms of animal 
sound signals and by listening to 
them and interpreting them correctly, 
we can discover much more about the 
animal, its habits and why it acts as 
it does. 

Ducks and geese are well known 
for their sound signals made while 
in flight and it won’t be long now til 
their sounds fill the night air. 

Various birds migrate at night and 
feed and rest during the day. These 
calls apparently are a means of keep- 
ing the flock together when visual 
contact is impossible in the darkness. 
Warblers, vireos, thrushes and shore- 
birds oftentimes may be heard at 
night as they fly over and the ex- 
perienced naturalist may frequently 
identify the birds he hears just by 
sound. 


One of the best known sounds re- 
lated to feeding is made by the vari- 
ous woodpeckers and the _ experi- 
enced outdoorsman can identify a 
woodpecker -just by the rhythm and 
resonance of its hammering on a dead 
tree. From the downy with its rapid 
tattoo to the crow-sized pileated with 
slower, resounding pounding each of 
the birds has a more or less distinc- 
tive rhythm to its hammering. 


Many a camper knows thé feeding 
sound of another animal, if he forgot 
to place his axe or canoe paddle in 
a safe, place. The gnawing sound of 
a porcupine is quite distinctive, and 
destructive, and one that I personally 
can do without. They once chewed 
two tires off my car—but there was 
no sound connected with it, unfor- 
tunately. 


Animals make many _ different 
sounds in different ways to express 
different emotions or activities. In so 
doing they may be communicating 
with others or with man accidentally 
or deliberately. 


The gnawing of a mouse, the 
chatter of the red squirrel as you 
walk through the woods, the scream 
of a rabbit caught by a bobcat, the 
grunts of a porcupine climbing a 
tree, the whistle of the woodchuck, 
the song of a hermit thrush, the 
rattling antlers of a buck, the bark 
of the fox, the rattling or hissing of 
a snake, the song of a tree frog or 
the croak of a bull frog, the grunt 
of a bee stung bear or the pounding 
of running feet on a woodland trail, 
all are animal sounds made in differ- 
ent ways to express fear, pain, alarm, 
warning, annoyance or other emo- 
tions. 

The sportsman or other outdoor 
hobbyist who can interpret these 
animal sound signals and interpret 
them correctly has much more fun 
in the outdoors and may get more 
out of his hobby. Animal signals are 
fun in themselves, but they add tre- 
mendously to an appreciation and 
understanding of how animals live. 
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anging Styles 


By Horace Lytle 


age a hunting man to look over 
a list of A.K.C. registrations for 
any year will prompt considerable 
pondering. That Beagles currently 
top the list seems natural enough 
and as things should be. But after 
them there follows a scramble of 
hash, as it were. Little Bostons and 
Pekingese rate right along, numer- 
ically, with sizeable Collies and 
Boxers. 


Don’t sneeze! But as your finger 
runs down the list it will pass sev- 
eral tiny flea-catchers and muff- 
warmers before coming to Pointers! 
Ho hum! Shifting styles in pet breeds 
has alway been somewhat of a rule. 
Popular when I was a boy was the 
Pug, of which you see but few now. 
The Airedale led for a while. Smooth 
Fox terriers far outnumbered their 
wire-haired cousins—but that’s re- 
versed as of today. There are but 
few breeds the placement of which 
in the list won’t give you a start, 
from one angle or another. 

In line with which fact is the Stud 
Book itself. A.K.C. registers more 
Irish Setters than English. In the 
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Field Dog Stud Book it’s just the 
reverse by a wide margin. And so it 
goes—on and on down the line. Bird 
dog men almost universally patronize 
the F.D.S.B. On the other hand, 
Beaglers are equally loyal to the other 
book. No accounting for tastes. 


What brings about the changing 
of styles? When it comes to pet dogs 
—nonsporting—I have never been 
able to understand. In the main, I 
think, it comes from people being 
gullible and following each latest 
fancy as a wind blows leaves. I be- 
lieve New York City may house more 
dogs than any other city! WHY? I 
wouldn’t know. I myself would never 
want to be bothered by any dog of 
any kind, in New York. Yet I have 
seen one woman going down Fifth 
Avenue with a Great Dane in tow. 
And the next one behind her lead- 
ing a Doberman, while another lady 
is passing her with a Pomeranian 
under her arm. It’s all beyond me, 


IRISH SETTERS lead English setter registrations by the American Kennel Club but in i 


the Field Dog Stud Book it’s just the reverse. 





and I’m more of a dog-man than any 
of them—if I do say so myself. 


But if one doesn’t understand style 
changing in pet breeds—what of it 
when sporting breeds are involved? 
WOW! Well, there’s at least one 
thing in this connection that I be- 
lieve we must contemplate. It still 
has to be a case of gullibility—yes, 
and by all means. But it has been 
brought about, too, by pheasant 
hunting. Largely conjecture, perhaps, 
but this is how it looks to me— 

Pennsylvania grouse hunters know 
you can’t beat a good Setter—or 
Pointer. Period. Your Southern quail 


hunter knows there’s nothing to com- | 


pare with a good Pointer—or Setter. 
Period. Nor is a rabbit hunter likely 
ever to be experimenting with Fox- 
hounds. But with pheasants it’s dif- 
ferent. Those who hunt them with 
Bassets or Beagles may wax eloquent 
over the advantages of these little 
haunds. Spaniels saw slim use in the 
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NEW BREED which has gained wide popularity in America is the Weimeraner, a recent 


import from Germany. 


hunting fields of America until the 
ringneck came into the picture. Now 
Spaniels are widely used. 

And so, with all kinds and condi- 
tions of canines also coming into the 
picture, the market is fertilized for 
more of the same. The old timer who 
knows his way around isn’t bothered 
by all this. He but smiles, spits and 
goes his way, letting the gullible 
young fellows run around chasing 
the rainbows. I well remember when 
Freeman Lloyd backed the Springer 
Spaniel promotion in America. The 
entire persuasion hinged on_ the 
“mixed bag’”—a dog over which either 
fur or feather could be bagged with- 
out performance on one type of game 
spoiling. the dog for the other. The 
idea was practical and it took hold. 
This was just what the doctor ordered 
for a certain type of hunter. Your 
truly ardent wing-shot fancier merely 
looked the other way. Be which as it 
may, the Spaniels are here to stay. 

Since then various new breeds have 
been played-up. Some too much so 
for their own lasting good. Because, 
great as canines can be—and as many 
of them are—they still have their 
limitations. A dog cannot grease your 
boots, clean your gun, get your break- 
fast, paddle your duck boat, find and 
retrieve your game—then clean and 
cook it! That’s asking too much. Yet 
we exaggerate very little when we 
say that at least one new breed in 


recent years was launched with pro- 
portions that saw almost no limit to 
the claims; claims that had the young 
gullibles chasing rainbows all over 
the map. 

Your experienced hunter and dog 
man doesn’t have to be swayed by 
any of these things. He has his con- 
victions and knows what he wants. 
And if he wants his grouse pointed 
you'll never sell him a Spaniel—other 


_than a Brittany. He’ll find a Setter 


that suits him. And he’ll know there 
is such if he'll but search ’til he finds 
him. That’s all there is to it. 

My own personal preferences for a 
dog might not fit with yours. Even 
in the woods I happen to like my 
dogs wider than some—and I surely 
want them fast, though deadly 
staunch! If that doesn’t. suit you, 
there’s no need to run off to Africa, 
Australia or Germany for something 
“new.” Dogs are as individual as 
thumb prints—even as you and I. You 
don’t have to leave the time-tested 
breeds to find the dog of your choice. 
And this is true whether you hunt 
fur or feather—in any form. Any 
breed will have its slow dogs, fast 
dogs, dumb dogs, smart dogs, good 
dogs, bad dogs. 

And remember this: Even in some 
“different” foreign breed you still 
have individual selection to contend 
with. Why not play it safer by stick- 
ing closer to home? 
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Annual Questions On: Prospecting | 


By Larry J. Kopp 


Q. Where should one look for fox 
signs? 

A. Check along woodland roads 
and trails for droppings and scratch- 
ings. Look especially for droppings 
on rocks in the middle of roads—a 
certain fox sign. It also pays to check 
for signs along fence-rows, railroad 
tracks, and along the edges of fields 
bordered by woodland. 


Q. Where should one prepare fox 
set locations if signs are found? 


A. In the nearest open field, prefer- 
ably near a corner. A rise or hump 
located somewhere in a field is also 
an excellent spot for a_ trapsite. 
Equally good set locations can be 
prepared where several woodland 
roads form an intersection. Other 
clearings, such as those left by 
abandoned sawmill operations within 
the woods proper, are also worth 
looking into. 

Q. Why is it important to prepare 
bait hole fox set locations in advance? 

A. It saves a lot of time; many 
foxes get used to seeing the location; 
but equally important, previously 
prepared locations do not attract as 
many cottontail rabbits as does 
freshly dug earth. 


Q. Should I use any bait or lure 
at trapsites made before actual trap- 
ping operations start? 

A. Not unless you can definitely 
afford it. And even if you can afford 
it, you are taking a chance that foxes 
will get so used to your set location 
that they may lose all interest in it 
by the time you set traps. 

Q. How far should fox traps be 
spaced apart? 

A. They should not be spaced 
apart in the same sense as you would 
space fence-posts. Actually, there is 
no such thing as spacing fox traps— 


you set them where you find signs. | 
You can set one, two, or even three | 
fox traps in one large field. One at | 
an intersection along woodland roads. 9 
Bear in mind that one fox set ina | 
field will, in due time, catch just as | 
many foxes as two or three. 4 

Q. What other type of fox trap- | 
sites can be prepared in advance? [ 

A. The water, or stepping stone | 
set, covered in a.past issue of GAME [ 
News, can be prepared in advance. | 
However, since water levels change, | 
some trappers do not make water sets | 
until actual trapping starts. This also | 
applies to the scent-post set. 

Q. Why do some experts object to 
making fox sets in apple orchards? 


A. Too many rabbits and opos- 


sums attracted by fallen apples wind | 
up in your traps! 

Q. Why should fox set locations 
be situated on the south side of hills? 


A. It’s warmer on the south side, 
which means that your traps will not 
freeze solid as soon as they would | 
on the north side. After a heavy rain, | 
the south side of ‘a hill drys much | 
sooner, allowing you to re-make sets [ 
immediately. Besides, foxes know that | 
mice and insects are far more abund- | 
ant on the south side of hills, and | 
thus do most of their hunting there. 

Q. If I discovered an ant hill upon | 
which foxes obviously like to rest, | 
should I leave it and make a set on | 
top of the hill when I commence 
trapping? 

A. You can, and with success, too. 
However, if there is evidence that 
foxes often rest upon the ant hill, 
they would be sure to notice any 
slight change or disturbance. So be 
foxy and prepare a dirt hole set 
about ten yards away! 
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FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: Franklin 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, Avis (R. D. 1, Lock 
Haven) Phone: PLaza 3-3404 
—. Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
on. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone: MiItchel 3-1831 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata. 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
nara Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


ROBERT E. LATIMER Waterfowl Management Agent 
GEORGE WELLER Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 

EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenks- 
ville. Phone: ATlas 7-2351 

WESTERN GAME FARM-—Isaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 

LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 

STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 8-2369 

SOUTHWEST GAME FARM-Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 105, Distant. 
Phone: ULrich 9-2641 
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re) cepted, for game. The opening 
hour tds or animals on October 
will Le cn. wits WILT Sil vuucT“OpyeIhits uayo, auu vuscrwaor Curing the season for upland 
and big game, the shooting hours daily are from 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., EST, excepting 
from July 1 to September 30, inclusive, 6:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M., EST, and the hours for the 
October archers’ deer season, which are 6:00 A. M., to 5:30 P. M., EST. (FEDERAL REGULA- 
TIONS FOR SEASONS, BAG LIMITS AND GENERAL SHOOTING HOURS ON MIGRATORY 
GAME BIRDS WILL BE ANNOUNCED LATER.) 


BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 
UPLAND GAME (Small game possesion limits below) Day Season First D Last Day 
Ruffed Grouse ere erm os 
Wild Turkeys (see below certain counties closed)* 1..... 1.... 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) 
Ring-necked Pheasants, males only 
Rabbits, Cottontail eee ; is AND 
Rabbits, Cottontail ..(not more than 20 in combined seasons) .... R Jan. 2, 1960 
Bobwhite Quail ; ot | A 6 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) 2 Dean ; y 1960 
Raccoons (hunting or trapping) Unlimited .... No Close Season 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) Unlimited .... No Close Season 
Grackles Unlimited .... No Close Season 
Squirrels, Red (closed October 1 to 30, inclusive) Unlimited .... os. (exc. Oct. 1-30) 
Bears, over one year old, by individual 1 De eae 2 Nov. 28 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more 2 sae A Nov. 28 


{f Bow and Arrow Season—Any sex, regard- ) (only one deer | Oct. 
less of size. (Requires Hunting License |for combined | 
and Archery License, but no Antlerless | seasons) 

| Deer License) 

| ANTLERED DEER—Regular Season—Male 

| with two or more points to one antler: 

DEER: ; Provided, a male deer with an antler 
} 
| 
| 
L 


three or more inches long without points, 
measuring from the top of the skull as 
the deer is in life, shall be considered 
legal, by individual . 
AN’ILERLESS DEER SEASON—(Requires Dec. 14, 15 and 16 
Hunting License and Antlerless Deer Li- 
cense), by individual 


NO = SEASON—Hungarian Partridges, Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears, Elk, 
ers. 


FURBEARERS: 

Skunks and Opossums Unlimited .... No Close Season 
Minks .. Unlimited .... 

Muskrats (traps only) (¢ .. Unlimited .... 

Muskrats (traps only) Unlimited AND 

Beavers (traps only) state-wide 5 Do s6% 








SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


TURKEYS—COUNTIES CLOSED—*Adams, Cumberland, Perry, York and that part of Franklin 
south and east of U. S. Route 11. 

POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean not 
more than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for 
succeeding day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season 1 
regardless of where held, stored or found in possession. 

DEER—Even though there are three separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill 
more than one deer during the three 1959 seasons, whether hunting individually or with 
a camp or hunting party. An Archery License is required during Bow and Arrow Seasol, 
issued only by County Treasurers at a fee of $2.15, and the Department of Revenue, 
Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. Antlerless Deer Licenses are issued only by County Treasurems 
at a fee of $1.15, and valid only in the county for which issued. Farm occupants Be 
hunt for deer during the Archery Season, as well as the Antlerless Deer Season, wit! 

a license on lands resided upon, or those immediately adjacent with the written consent 
of the owner or lessee. Under the law, no application for an Antlerless Deer License 

4 ore. or license issued, to a nonresident prior to November 14, or after December 
13, ; 

BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure 
of any beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of él 
thereof. Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without 
disturbing traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be 
or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in 
District or County where trapped. 

TRAPPING—Traps for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 A.M. on the first 
day of open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 o’clock Nocn om 
last day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 

SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 








